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The Catholic Geography Series Moves Ahead 
The success of The Catholic Geography Series has far 


exceeded the dreams and aspirations of its authors and 
publishers. The friendly co-operation of our Sisters and 
Priests has now made it possible to enrich and to 
perfect the Series in a revision now in preparation. 


Genuine Catholic Roots 


Conceived in the spirit of our Catholic Philosophy of Education, the 
Series hias succeeded in teaching our children the full meaning of 
man’s existence in his natural environment. Graphically portraying 
man in his physical surroundings, the texts presented man not only 
as an economic being but also as an individual with spiritual 
and cultural endowments. It was this characteristic that made 
The Catholic Geography Series different from others. 


Eval uating the Series 


Throughout the past years, each book of The Catholic Geography 
Series has undergone careful scrutiny and appraisal. With the help 
and constructive criticism of teaching Sisters and Supervisors every- 
where, we are now ready to make a new advance in Geography 
textbook publication. Strikingly improved maps, enriched geographic 
emphasis, a better balanced program, richer teaching techniques 
and geographic information in practical manuals—these features 
will inevitably strengthen a Series that pioneered the Catholic 
approach to the teaching of Geography. 


Looking Ahead with Confidence 


41 Park Place 


The publisher has enlisted the aid of the best Catholic scholarship 
available for the task ahead. It is already well on the way to ful fill- 
ment. With a sense of deep gratitude, the publisher and authors of 
The Catholic Geography Series salute their friends and _ well- 
wishers|! They bid you to join with them in anticipating an even 
brighter future for The New Catholic Geography Series. 


W. H. SADLIER, INC. 


New York, 7, N. Y. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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THE LITERARY FORMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION TEXTBOOKS 


By Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S.* 


ten REVOLUTIONARY PAPAL DIRECTIVES concerning 
Sacred Scripture which began with the Encyclical, “Divino 
Afflante Spiritu” (September 30, 1943), necessitate the drastic 
revision of our religion textbooks. This revision will ultimately 
facilitate the tasks of both teacher and student. Handbooks 
written without benefit of this recent ecclesiastical guidance re- 
flect only too sharply the siege mentality that marked Catholic 
biblical studies for more than fifty years. Minds accustomed to 
picture the physical universe and history within the limited 
thought patterns of the Bible were caught unprepared by the tre- 
mendous advances of our knowledge in the natural and histori- 
cal sciences during the past century and a half. Enemies of the 
faith were quick to exploit the apparent contradictions between 
the new knowledge and the data of the Bible, so that “The Bible 
and Science” and “The Bible and History” became familiar cap- 
tions for defences of revealed truth. Had the well-intentioned 
defenders of God’s Word resolutely followed the principles laid 
down by Pope Leo XIII in his great Encyclical, “Providentis- 
simus Deus” (1898), the results would have been happier. Un- 
fortunately, the confusion that reigned forced the Church's 
magisterium to adopt a cautious attitude; directives were nega- 
tive more often than positive. Since 1943, however, the con- 
trary is the case. Recent biblical literature has pointed out the 
beneficent results of our present Holy Father's encouraging, 
positive directives often enough; there is no need to insist upon 
the point here. A more eloquent witness to the effectiveness of 
his efforts is the almost incredible advance of Catholic biblical 
studies within the past decade. 


*Rev. Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S., is a member of the School of Sac- 
red Theology Faculty, The Catholic University of America, and editor 
of The Catholic Biblical Quarterly This paper reports in substance the 
conference given at the Teachers’ Institute (Secondary Department) of the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, September 23, 1955. 
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The present paper purposes to encourage teachers of high 
school religion to exploit this progress of Catholic biblical stu- 
dies. If it begins with the treatment of certain Old Testament 
passages as found in available textbooks, it is only because these 
works indicate the content (in a broad sense) of the courses 
concerned, The writer has no intention of criticizing these books 
or their authors, to whom all praise is due. The poverty of the 
sources at their disposal, particularly in the Old Testament, 
elicits admiration for the success of their use of the Bible. 

The insistence of the “Divino Afflante Spiritu” upon the neces- 
sity of recognizing the literary forms of the Old Testament has 
been chosen as the theme of this paper because an understand- 
ing of this aspect of the Encyclical’s teaching throws light on 
many otherwise difficult passages. But an important preliminary 
distinction must be made. 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION 


The Catholic scholar must first of all safeguard the divine 
authorship of Scripture. Because God is the principal author, 
however, it does not follow that He has revealed everything that 
the Bible contains. If the Bible were all revelation, it would be 
extremely difficult to account for its limitations and defects. It 
seems that the practical failure to keep in mind the distinction 
beween inspiration and revelation is to be blamed for many an 
instance where exegesis reads a thought into the text instead of 
deriving from it what is really there. 

Our textbooks define inspiration correctly and generally dis- 
tinguish it from revelation. More emphasis might be given the 
distinction, however, if it is recalled in direct connection with 
difficult passages. An illustration follows, taken from the best 
popular explanation of Genesis 1-11 that we have in English. 


In older times the Bible was taken as God’s word in a 
rather narrow sense. If Moses was the author of Genesis, 
and if Genesis in its first few chapters describes facts 
which nobody but God could know precisely, then—it 
was concluded—God must have revealed Genesis pretty 
much as it stands to Moses. Hence there was the ten- 
dency to interpret the first chapters of Genesis as though 
God had dictated every word there and, therefore, as 
though every word there must have an equal value. 
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We know now that Genesis was not written in this 
way at all. It was written under divine inspiration, yes, 
but it was not dictated by the Almighty. Inspiration 
implies that it contains those things which God has 
intended that it shall contain, and that it does not teach 
error, but it does not mean that the human writer was 
exempt from the ordinary rules of writing in the col- 
lection of his material. That is to say, the Biblical au- 
thors used source materials, written or oral, and com- 
piled their works as other men do. The revealed facts 
that are contained in their work also come from these 
same traditional sources.! 


The source materials used by the author often determined 
the specific literary form in which he presents his material. 


THE TEACHING OF THE ENCYCLICAL 


After recalling that “the supreme rule of interpretation is to 
discover and define what the writer intended to express,” Pope 
Pius warns that this intention of the inspired writer, or the 
“literal sense” of Scripture, as we call it, may not always be so 
obvious because the ancient writers used literary forms which 
are not the same as those we employ today: 


No one, who has a correct idea of biblical inspiration, 
will be surprised to find, even in the Sacred Writers, as 
in other ancient authors, certain fixed ways of expound- 
ing and narrating, certain definite idioms, especially of 
a kind peculiar to the Semitic tongues, so-called approxi- 
mations, and certain hyperbolical modes of expression, 
nay, at times, even paradoxical, which even help to im- 
press the ideas more deeply on the mind. For of the 
modes of expression which, among ancient peoples, and 
especially those of the East, human language used to 
express its thought, none is excluded from the Sacred 
Books, provided the way of speaking adopted in no 
wise contradicts the holiness and truth of God... . 


Failure to recognize the literary form of a particular passage 
of Scripture is, the Holy Father warns, a fruitful source of misin- 
terpretations: 

Not infrequently—to mention only one instance—when 
1 Bruce F. Vawter, C.M., Does Science Prove the Bible Wrong? (St. 
Louis: Knights of Columbus Religious Information Bureau, 1955), pp. 7-8. 


Every religion teacher should have a copy of this inexpensive but precious 
pamphlet. It may be advisable to have all high school students study it. 
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some persons reproachfully charge the Sacred Writers 
with some historical error or inaccuracy in the record- 
ing of facts, on closer examination it turns out to be 
nothing else than those customary modes of expression 
and narration peculiar to the ancients, which used to be 
pes 0 in the mutual dealings of social life and which 
in fact were sanctioned by common usage.” 

The pages that follow will give a number of examples of the 
workability of this norm. The simplest and most obvious solu- 
tion to difficulties and hence the best answer to the “stock 
charges” against the Bible, whether scientific or historical, can 
be found in the literary form used by the author, for this will 
show us his real intention. 


SOME LITERARY FORMS IN THE BIBLE 


When we apply the norms given by Pope Pius to profane 
literature or even to the New Testament, we readily see their 
reasonableness. Obviously, we do not interpret poetry in the 
same way as expository writing. Nor should we think of tak- 
ing seriously a broad satire like Dean Swift's “A Modest Pro- 
posal.” Again, we are not surprised to hear that when Jesus 
said, “If anyone comes to me and does not hate his father and 
mother, . . . he cannot be my disciple,” (Luke xiv, 26) He was 
using a characteristically Semitic “hyperbolical mode of expres- 
sion,” a paradox which simply means, as we know from other 
passages where He commands love of parents, that we dare not 
prefer our parents to Him. Moreover, it is a commonplace that 
the parables of Our Lord are fictitious, even though He does not 
say so explicitly. So vividly, in fact, does He tell for example 
the story of the Good Samaritan, that we cannot think of the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho without seeing on it the unfortu- 


2“Divino Afflante Spiritu,” Enchiridion Biblicum (EB) (2nd ed.; 
Rome: Editiones Comm. A. Arnodo, 1954), §§557, 559-560. Unless other- 
wise noted, the English translation of quotations from Encyclicals and De- 
cisions of the Biblical Commission is taken from Rome and the Study of 
Scripture (5th ed.; St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1953). 

Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., Our Living Faith (Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: Aquinas College Press, 1952), I, pp. 111-112, quotes from the En- 
cyclical. on the literary forms of Gen. cc. 1-3, correctly deduces the truths 
of Gen. i,1-ii,3, but does not explain the literary torm of the hexaemeron. 
No application of the principle of literary forms is made, however, when 
es teaching of Gen. ii-iii is treated; these chapters are taken to be strict 
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nate victim of the brigands. But our concern here is with Old 
Testament examples, 

The great ages of the antediluvian patriarchs —Three lists of 
Babylonian antediluvian kings with fantastic ages suggest that 
it was a common phenomenon among Semitic peoples to glorify 
their ancestors by ascribing to them incredibly long lives. Most 
Catholic scholars today regard the great ages ascribed to the 
antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis as a literary device. When 
the biblical author wishes to emphasize the progressive deteriora- 
tion of mankind after the first sin, he shows the ages of the 
patriarchs gradually decreasing. Long life was a sign of God’s 
favor; to portray the life-span of man growing shorter indicated a 
progressive defection from God.* 

Not all high school textbooks mention the longevity of the 

patriarchs. Those that do betray some embarrassment; they 
assume the numbers are historical fact and must explain the dis- 
crepancy between the life-span of the patriarchs and man’s pre- 
sent life-span: 
Their unusual longevity is confirmed by the traditions 
of all ancient peoples. They were the immediate de- 
scendants of Adam and Eve and the ravages of Original 
Sin had not as yet deteriorated the health of the human 
body. It is also possible that before the Deluge, the 
climatic conditions of the earth were more healthful. 
It was the design of Providence that they should live 
long upon earth, so that the earth would be more quickly 
peopled.‘ 


3 The interpretations of Genesis which I give in this paper are the 
views commonly accepted today by reputable Catholic exegetes. The 
reader may corroborate and seek further discussion and justification in the 
following works: Vawter, op. cit.; E. F. Sutcliffe, “Genesis,” in A Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd, 
1953), pp. 179-188; Charles Hauret, Beginnings: Genesis and Modern 
Science, trans. E. P. Emmans, O.P., (Dubuque: Priory Press, 1955); Hum- 
phrey J. T. Johnson, The Bible and Early Man (New York: Declan X. 
McMullen Co., 1948); Alexander Jones, Unless Some Man Show Me 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1951). The literature on the subject 
in French and German is abundant. Only two works are cited here, the 
first of which is a landmark in Genesis studies, the second a landmark in 
Bible translations: J. Chaine, Le Livre de la Genése (“Lectio Divina” No. 8 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 19491); R. de Vaux, O.P., La Genése (“La Sainte 
Bible traduite en francais sous la direction de Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem” 
{Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951]). 

4 Ferdinand C. Falque, Catholic Truth in Survey (New York: Benziger 
Bros. Inc., 1987), Vol. 1, p. 90; see also Francis B. Cassilly, Religion: Doc- 
trine and Practice (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1934), p. 381. 
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The creation of man.—It is generally recognized today that 
the story of God’s taking clay and breathing life into the first 
man is not intended by the biblical writer to describe the ac- 
tual occurrence of man’s creation, but:rather to portray vividly 
what stuff man is made of: something very earthy which passes 
away like all things of earth, and yet something else that comes 
directly from God, something that makes man like God and 
immortal. Similar descriptions in Babylonian literature indi- 
cate that the author borrowed the literary form of this narrative 
from his milieu. 

Most textbooks introduce the question of the evolution of 
man’s body when treating of the Genesis accounts of creation. 
It should now be made clear to the student that the descriptions 
of Genesis cannot be invoked either for or against evolution. 
The author's “scientific” outlook was that of his own age, and 
hence irrelevant to a discussion of modern science. Again, we 
can do no better than insist upon the clear statement of Pope 
Pius XII in his Encyclical, “Humani Generis” (August 12, 1950): 

However this must be done [discussion of evolution of 
the human body] in such a way that the reasons for 
both opinions, that is, those favorable and those un- 
favorable to evolution, be weighed and judged with the 
necessary seriousness, moderation and measure, and pro- 
vided that all are prepared to submit to the judgment 
of the Church... .° 


This statement supersedes previous pronouncements by the 
Biblical Commission, which some textbooks quote. Except for 
the restriction made about teaching the matter publicly (for 
which I can find no warrant), the following measured statement 
still holds, though written fifteen years ago: 


5 EB §616; English translation from the N.C.W.C. edition, pp. 16-17. 

6 Several textbooks refer to the Decrees of the Biblical Commission on 
the historical character of Genesis i-iii, June 30, 1909 (EB §§336-343). 
These decisions are not infallible and may be clarified by subsequent de- 
cisions of the Church. Obviously, they must be understood in the light 
of later Encyclicals, and so there is no point in quoting the Decision of the 
the Commission on evolution when we have the later and far more definite 
statement of the Holy Father. Last year the Very Reverend Secretary and 
Undersecretary of the Biblical Commission published an authoritative clari- 
tication on the binding force of the Decisions of the Biblical Commission. 
For text and commentary, see The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XVIII (Jan- 
uary, 1956), pp. 23-29. 
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Evolution of man’s body from the lower animals is a 
theory that involves no essential doctrine of Catholic 
faith. It may be employed as a useful scientific hypo- 
thesis provided that we do not teach it: [A] Publicly; 
(sic!) and [B] As conclusively proven." 


On the other hand, I can see no justification whatever for the 
following statement, written after the “Humani Generis”: [The 
good Catholic] will also believe that Adam’s body was created 
directly by God until such a time as unshakable scientific evi- 
dence proves that God allowed it to develop gradually.” No 
textbook should make a pupil believe what the official magis- 
terium teaches to be an “opinion.” 


The Hexaemeron.—It is most encouraging to notice that one 
by one our textbooks are abandoning an interpretation which 
forms one of the most unfortunate chapters in the history of bibli- 
cal interpretation, concordism.® For decades, however, it held 
the field almost unchallenged in our popular expositions.’ 
What must have been especially confusing to the student was 
the assurance that the Bible did not give a scientific view of the 
origin of the universe, followed at once by a desperate attempt 
to read the meaning “geological period” into a word that from 


TE. G. Rosenberger, Outlines of Religion for Catholic Youth (New 
York: George Grady Press, 1940), Vol. 1, p. 60. See also Murray, op. cit., 
pp. 111-115. 

8 Clarence E. Elwell and Others, Our Quest for Happiness (2d ed.; 
Chicago: Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1955), Vol. 1, p. 250. This edition 
(which improves several sections that touch biblical problems) omits “from 
the slime of the earth” which is found in the 1945 edition, pp. 245-246. 
Bishop Louis LaRavoire Morrow also is more restrictive than the Encyclical; 
see his very attractive, My Catholic Faith: A Catechism in Pictures (3rd 
ed.; Kenosha, Wisconsin: My Mission House, 1954), p. 39. 

9 Concordism is happily not found in Elwell, op. cit., pp. 234-235 (the 
1945 edition had it, pp. 228-233); Murray, op .cit., pp. 72-76; John Laux, 
A Course in Religion for Catholic High Schools (New York: Benziger Bros. 
Inc., 1934), Vol. 4, p. 38; Rosenberger, op. cit., pp. 46-47, mentions it, 
but apparently excludes it in the explanation that he gives of Gen. i. 

10 That yom means a long period of time, i.e., geological period, is found 
in Raymond J. Campion, Religion: A Secondary School Course (New York: 
William H. Sadlier, Inc., 1928), pp. 65-66; Falque, op. cit., p. 58; Cassilly, 
op. cit., p. 370; Morrow, op. cit., p. 27. a be it is also found in 
the excellent series of Anthony J. Flynn and Others, The Catholic High 
School Religion Series (New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1943-1946), Vol. 1, 
pp. 201-202; Vol. 4, pp. 66-67, p. 74, though the correct doctrine is given 
in Vol. 1, p. 202; “. . . the Bible is not a treatise on science . . . . Moses 
had no intention of giving the exact order in which things were produced. 
His order is logical, not chronological. .. .” 
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the context could not mean anything but a day of twenty-four 
hours," 

Recent works seem timid in giving a positive explanation of 
the hexaemeron. The difficulty lies in showing the student that 
while the biblical author pictures God working a whole week 
and resting on the Sabbath, as the religious Hebrew was sup- 
posed to do, the author is merely giving us a vivid picture, a 
dramatization, let us say, and has no intention of telling us how 
long it took for the earth to attain its present composition or in 
what sequence the universe came into being. 


HISTORY OR FICTION? 


But must we not regard these chapters of Genesis as histori- 
cal? Is it not contrary to inspiration to teach that the events 
described did not happen the way they are presented to us in 
the Bible? The then Very Reverend Secretary of the Biblical 
Commission has answered these questions: 


The question of the literary forms of the first eleven 
Chapters of Genesis is far more obscure and complex 
[than the question of authorship]. These literary forms 
correspond to none of our classical categories and can- 
not be judged in the light of Greco-Latin or modern 
literary styles. One can, therefore, neither deny nor 
affirm their historicity, taken as a whole, without un- 
duly attributing to them the canons of a literary style 
within which it is impossible to classify them. If one 
_ not to recognize in these chapters history in the 
classical and modern sense, one must, however, admit 
that the actual scientific data do not allow of giving all 
the problems they set a positive solution. 


After some directions on how the Catholic exegete must pro- 
ceed to determine the particular literary form, the instruction 
continues: 


To declare a priori that their narratives contain no his- 
tory in the modern sense of the term would easily con- 


11 When the Biblical Commission stated that yom may be taken “in a 
less strict sense as signifying a certain space of time,” (EB §343) it merely 
passed on the orthodoxy of this view, not on its exegetical soundness. The 
same group of decisions recall the teaching of the “Providentissimus Deus” 
that the sacred author did not intend “to teach us in a scientific manner 
the innermost nature of visible things, and to present the complete order of 
creation,” but rather “to furnish his people with a popular account, such as 
the common parlance of that age allowed, . . .” (EB §342; compare §121) 
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vey the idea that they contain no history whatever, 
whereas they relate in simple and figurative language, 
adapted to the understanding of a less developed people 
the fundamental truths presupposed for the economy of 
salvation, as well as the popular description of the origin 
of the human race and of the Chosen People.'? 
A few examples from familiar territory will illustrate the distinc- 
tions made by Fr. Vosté. 


Forbidden fruit.—The story of our first parents’ fall is one of 
the “fundamental truths” just mentioned. It is portrayed quite 
naively, “adapted to the understanding of a less developed 
people,” as eating forbidden fruit. The historical fact is the 
grave sin of the first man. Did the inspired author mean to teach 
at the same time that the specific action was eating forbidden 
fruit? Though the strictly literal interpretation is still in posses- 
sion in the textbooks, it is abandoned in scientific works, mainly 
because stories about forbidden foods are a popular motif in an- 
cient literatures. 


The serpent and the devil_—The reality of the tempter is an- 
other of the fundamental truths that we must safeguard in 
Genesis 3.13 The impulse to the first sin came from without. 
Adam’s lower nature was subject to his higher nature and so the 
temptation did not originate, as it can originate with us, in some 
internal moral disorder. Are we to think, however, that Satan 
“disguised himself as a serpent and glided into the Garden”! 
and then spoke to Eve? Rather, we have here the serpent used 
by the author to concretize the devil, a device well “adapted to 
the understanding of a less developed people,” especially since 
serpent-worship was common in the Ancient East. Often the 
serpent was looked upon as the bearer of health and life. Hence, 
the author here shows how it is really the bringer of sickness and 
death. 


12James A. Vosté, “A Response of the Biblical Commission to . . . 
Cardinal Emmanuel Suhard . . .” (January 16, 1948; EB §581). 

13 FB §338. The Biblical Commission’s careful wording leaves open the 
question of the reality of the serpent; cf. the writer's “Genesis 1-11 in 
the Seminary Scripture Course,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, V (1943), 
p. 827. 

14 Elwell, op. cit., p. 268. None of the textbooks that I checked suspects 
that the serpent is a symbol. Even Murray, op. cit., p. 122, speaks of 
“Satan, clothed in the form of a serpent... .” 
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Cain and Abel.—This narrative is found only rarely in our 
textbooks.4* I mention it here for two reasons. First, the diffi- 
culty in the story easily escapes the casual reader. Secondly, it 
is a fine example of what Fr. Vosté calls the “popular descrip- 
tion of the origin of the human race.” Genesis pictures Cain as 
the first farmer, Abel as the first shepherd. Since they are the 
children of Adam and Eve, they stand at the beginning of the 
human race. Yet, prehistory teaches that all during the millenia 
of the Old Stone Age man lived by hunting and gathering foods 
that grew wild; he knew nothing of agriculture and had no 
domestic animals, except possibly the dog. It was only in the 
New Stone Age (no earlier probably than 10,000 B.C.) that these 
important blessings of civilization were discovered, that is, cen- 
turies and centuries after the first men. Must we conclude that 
prehistory contradicts Genesis? Must we reject the information 
given by science or distort it to make it square with the Genesis 
story? Not if we are convinced that Genesis gives not a scientific, 
but a “popular” description. We should face the fact that the 
biblical author knew nothing about the long millenia that sep- 
arated him from the beginnings of the human race. He suspected 
that the domestication of animals and agriculture did not go 
back to the beginning, but his interest in these advances of 
civilization is really not historical, but religious. He intends to 
tell us not when or how they began, but rather that they often 
go hand in hand with progressive estrangement from God. 


OTHER LITERARY FORMS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The examples given illustrate sufficiently the teaching of the 
Encyclical and the need of re-writing those sections of our text- 
books that discuss the data of Genesis 1-11. This, however, is 
only the beginning of our task. Pope Pius did not restrict his 
bidding to investigate the literary forms of the Bible to Genesis. 
The correct understanding of the Old Testament in its entirety 
involves the proper evaluation of all its literary forms. Applied 
to our teaching, this means, as Rev. Joseph Colomb puts it: 


We shall always respect objective truth, that is to 
say that our presentation will always respect the literary 


15 Morrow, op. cit., refers to the story, but only incidentally, pp. 59, 72, 
170-171, 214, S64. He does not refer to the difficulty discussed here. 
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form of the passage which we are explaining, and there- 
fore the authentic religious statement which it contains. 
This may entail at least a certain manner of telling the 
story: a difference of words and gestures; we shall never 
recite prose as though it were poetry. We shall keep 
the poetic character of the first chapter of Genesis; the 
symbolic value of the following chapters; the epic charm 
of the stories of Exodus. There must be a simple 
fidelity to the story. I am inclined to wonder whether 
many difficulties would not disappear if we knew the 
art of story-telling; perhaps the true nature of things 
would appear: here as history, there as symbol, here 
again as the marvellous.* 


To hint at a few patent examples, we may mention that recent 
study has shown that the literary form of several books of the 
Old Testament is not strict history, as they have generally been 
assumed to be, but either a parable, the case with the book of 
Jonas," or “edifying religious literature” in which the “fictional 
element predominates over the historical,” the case with Tobias, 
Judith, and Esther.1* I know of no textbook that refers to these 
books except to assume their strict historical character. Yet, a 
close study of them has shown that it was not their authors’ in- 
tentions to write history as we understand it. It is not the ele- 
ment of the miraculous which they contain, but the fact that 
they cannot be fitted into any period of Jewish history without 
admitting strange anachronisms and wholly improbable situa- 
tions, that is one indication of their authors’ intention. 
HOW AND WHEN? 

How are we to present the points urged in this paper to our 

students without shocking them? Will they be able to grasp 


16 “How to Use the Bible for the Formation of the Religious Sense in 
Children,” Lumen Vitae, X (1955), p. 125. This entire issue of Lumen 
Vitae is devoted to the teaching of the Bible. Implicitly it shows that we 
in the United States lag behind European Catholics in our attitude toward 
the Bible. Views that to us are dangerously advanced are regarded as 
commonplace among them. 

17 Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J., Foreword to the Old Testament Books 
(Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press, 1954), pp. 78-79; see also A. Robert 
and A. Tricot, Guide to the Bible, trans. Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Martin 
R. P. McGuire (Tournai: Desclée & Co., 1951), Vol. 1, pp. 163-164. Sut- 
cliffe’s attempted defense of the historical character of the book is uncon- 
vincing, see “Jonas” in A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 670. 

18 Moriarty, op. cit., pp. 49, 51, 53; Robert-Tricot, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 
The treatment of literary forms in this work is in complete harmony with 
the superior quality of this introduction. 
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the distinction of literary form and formal message? Will they 
not begin to doubt whether anything in the Bible is true? 

The difficulties that may face teachers cannot absolve them of 
their obligation “always to respect objective truth,” as Pére 
Colomb states it. All too often the faith has suffered not so 
much because conflicts arose in the mind over what is actually 
revealed, but over mere opinions that were taught the student 
as revealed truth. We may not teach children of any age that 
Adam’s sin consisted in eating forbidden truth, since there is 
good reason to doubt that this is what the Bible teaches. 

The teacher will receive considerable help from Fr. Vawter’s 
pamphlet mentioned in this article, not only as to content, but 
also as to method of presentation. He is careful not to create 
the impression that we must discard everything we thought to 
be true up to this point. His presentation is positive and peda- 
gogically sound. 

In the last analysis our difficulty must be solved by starting off 
our children right. If they did not come to high school with 
viewpoints that they must first unlearn, our task would be simple 
enough. An ambitious program lies ahead in which teachers on 
all levels must work together. All our Bible histories, catechisms, 
and other religion textbooks will have to be re-written.!® 


The NEA Research Division reported last month that 
at least 900,000 pupils are attending public school on half- 
day schedules. The Division’s annual study on “Advance 
Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools” 
shows that this year there are 31,238,863 youngsters in 
public schools. This is an increase of 1,272,811 over 
1954-55 enrollments. 


19See the April, 1956, issue of The Catholic Biblical Quarterly for a 
review by Sister Mary Vernice, S.N.D., of Crusade: The Story of the Bible 
Retold for Catholic Children, published serially by John J. Crawley & Co., 
New York. The exquisite format and illustrations of this “Bible history” 
make one regret that the accompanying text is so badly antiquated. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


By Rev. Laurence E. Henderson, S.J.* 


L IBERAL EDUCATION AIMS by means of the liberal arts 
and sciences at developing in its students the power of 
actualizing to greatest possible completeness the perfection to 
which God calls them as human beings (arts), whilst simultane- 
ously fashioning in them a proper understanding of the nature 
that is theirs and of their rightful relationship to their environ- 
ment (sciences), 

Strictly speaking, it is a natural process, using only natural 
means. Aided by grace and revelation, it takes on also a super- 
natural aspect and becomes the much more sublime thing which 
is Christian liberal education, having for its purpose the produc- 
ing of the completely developed, equipped, and expressive child 
of God, the perfectus eloquens (not merely a perfecte eloquens 
in the narrower sense of a trained speaker or writer), a saint and 
other-Christ. 

Liberal education in our day is chiefly to be distinguished 
from technological education. The latter has as its goal an im- 
parting of knowledge about our material universe. It is in- 
tended to produce greater skillfulness in subjugating that uni- 
verse to the service of mankind. There is no conflict between 
it and liberal education. Neither of the two is completely auton- 
omous. Each has its own significant and very important work 
to do. Each is completive of the other. The training of any 
individual human being, ideally speaking, will be a product of 
both educations in proper fusion. All that need be noted about 
them here is the crying need for liberal education’s keeping pace 
in perfection with the technological advances of our age. Al- 
ready from contemporary history it has become evident that 
technology will achieve its purpose of subserving mankind’s 
true welfare only insofar as mankind is kept adequately cog- 


*Rev. Laurence E. Henderson, S.J., is an assistant professor in the 
Department of Classical Languages at Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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nizant by liberal educators of what its own genuine welfare 
actually is. 
SPECIAL WORK OF COLLEGE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


The arts of liberal education, of course, are not a monopoly 
of the institution which we call a college of liberal arts and 
sciences. From their earliest grades in grammar school, pupils 
already receive training in liberal arts, in the arts, that is to 
say, of thinking, of speaking, reading and writing with orderli- 
ness and grace, and in the basic skills of mathematical computa- 
tion. By the time, therefore, that an advancing student has 
graduated satisfactorily from a good college-preparatory high 
school, he already has acquired notable competence in these arts. 

On the other hand, prior to college age, students pass through 
years of adolescence. During these, child and adult by fitful 
alterations, scarcely any student shows aptitude for prolonged 
or calm intellectual reflection. Only after further maturing has 
prepared him for it, as a rule, can he be taught to codify knowl- 
edge in a truly judicious way. 

It is codification of knowledge—in other words, the impart- 
ing of the liberal sciences—therefore, which is the special work 
of liberal education at the college level: forming to a carefully 
nuanced intellectual grasp of what are the true objects and 
meaning and value, mutual relationships and ultimate purposive- 
ness of vital skills which these same students in their pre-college 
years of liberal training acquired with varying degrees of mas- 
tery. Par excellence, college is the school of the liberal sciences; 
with respect to liberal arts, college is a continuation school. 


What has been said in the foregoing paragraph amounts to 
this: a normal graduate from a good high school comes to college 
already quite well equipped with power to express his opinions. 
A college student, however, who takes his work at all seriously, 
is brought very soon to realize that mere opinions, cleverly ex- 
pressed though they be, are in truth quite insufficient. He learns 
that opinions require very patient, studied adjustment and elab- 
oration, with fantasy well distinguished from fact, before they 
become soberly defensible thoughts about reality and useful sub- 
strates for orderly argumentation. He comes to realize that 
virtuosity in self-expression has little telling effectiveness unless 
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its operation is controlled by a complicated hierarchy of objec- 
tive principles and is in line with facts. Being accused very 
often of “talking through his hat,” he becomes steadily more con- 
scious of how often his performance fits the description, and he 
nurtures a desire to avoid such lapses for the future. 


In line with this advance in ordered knowledge and its use, 
as the young collegian learns to prefer accuracy of statement to 
ebullient verbosity in his observations about human living and 
our traditions, he tends likewise to become more critical of the 
sources of his information. To the degree to which he manifests 
the potential and a will to do excellent college-caliber work in 
the liberal arts, he outgrows the jejune pages of his textbooks. 
He commences to spend by his own volition lengthening hours 
in the college library. He develops impatience with the non- 
discriminating résumé treatment of matters he is investigating. 
Granted that he has sufficient competence and a dedication to 
his work, he grows increasingly irked each time that he finds he 
has been misled by prejudice, oversights, or other shortcomings 
in the work of compilers or translators who, supposedly, had re- 
produced for his use in English the consequential thinking of 
writers with national backgrounds divergent from his own. He 
acquires a mounting respect for original source materials. In a 
word, he has started on the way towards becoming in his own 
right a mature and dependable scholar in our traditions. Clear 
recognition of the need to make personal use of Latin and Greek, 
and of as many of the modern languages also as he can com- 
mand, in the interest of thorough-going scholarship is then not 
long in dawning upon him. 

How many college students ever run the whole gamut in any- 
thing which remotely resembles the manner just outlined? I 
grant, not many do. I add, not nearly enough do! 

It is a fact. The great increase in college enrollments during 
the past twenty-five years has made congregating stations out 
of our liberal arts colleges for too many young people who 
neither possess of themselves nor have received from their 
parents any deep thirst for more than an easy “gentleman’s” way 
to knowledge. Democracy in education during the same length 
of time on the secondary-school level—for all its being a good 
thing in itself—has induced a lowering of standards in too many 
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high schools. A majority of high-school graduates comes to col- 
lege today woefully inept in the basic arts of expression. For 
these students, college can be little more than a sort of post- 
graduate or glorified high school. 

But let us not be deceived. Dilution of curriculum, once it 
begins to affect colleges of liberal arts and sciences becomes a 
very serious blight on our civilization. Nor can it be remedied 
by a mere defeatist shrug of one’s shoulders and an offhand 
“What's the use! Most colleges do not any longer require Latin 
for the A.B. degree. Why should ours?” 


SOFT SCHOLARSHIP IN LIBERAL ARTS FIELDS 


To put the matter in perspective let us interpose a brief re- 
flection upon the consequences which follow from the distinc- 
tion between technological and liberal studies. 

Today, as a nation, we are very exacting, are we not, in our 
insistence that technological research and teaching be accurate 
and exact? Technology, too, is meeting the challenge. What- 
ever accusations one may choose to hurl at the technological 
centers of our nation, we surely cannot docket them as a group 
for either slovenly or superficial effort in the promotion of exact 
material science. That is good and as it should be. But the 
liberal arts colleges? Who is willing to give them nearly so clear 
a bill of health? Yet just let us remember that, in the divide et 
impera arrangement of the educational pattern of our age, the 
responsibility for training mankind to a wholesome and judicious 
application of technological prowess for the betterment of man- 
kind lies with liberal education. Such apportionment of the 
whole task in hand calls for at least as thoroughgoing and con- 
scientious devotion to scholarship by a proportionately large 
army of liberal scholars as it already is evoking from the tech- 
nologists. Else the most important part of mankind’s entire 
educational task is going to go by default. 

We need dig just a very little way into the texture of liberal 
studies in our day to reveal the imbalance I am putting a finger 
on. The results of a single generation’s diluted high-school and 
arts-college curricula are already being felt in very high places. 
How many recent doctors of philosophy, newly appointed full 
professors of philosophy, for instance, in our nation’s schools 
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. today are linguistically equipped to consult at first-hand the 
original works of the great philosophers? How many teachers 
of the history of Greek philosophy can read Greek? How many 
descanters on Saint Thomas are at home with the original text 
of the Summa (to say nothing of commentators on the philos- 
ophies of Kant or of Communism who would blush with em- 
barrassment if asked to expound from their German originals 
passages of Kant or Marx)? The results of a softening-up pro- 
cess in education, you see, very soon invade the educators as 
well as the educands! Now stop a minute to consider whether 
accurate control of our traditional heritage of human institutions 
may not be proportionately as important in liberal studies as, in 
technology, is the spectrum analysis of the properties of the 
metals which are put into the pistons and bearings and engine 
block of your car—then the need for accurate linguistic contact 
with our past in the higher reaches of liberal education becomes 
patent. 

It is not my purpose to exaggerate. Nonetheless, the soften- 
ing process of which I speak is at work widely today as well in 
the preparation required of teaching personnel for the depart- 
ments of history and political science and of all the others 
through which our universities and colleges interpret Western 
European culture to our rising generations. Should it continue? 
Further, it is besetting those who write the books through which 
our traditions will be siphoned down to future scholars-in-prep- 
aration. 

Conceded that good teachers still can, and do, give a fairly 
good survey presentation of the larger aspects of our culture to 
students of median ability or to those who do not ambition a 
life of scholarship. What about the students who do intend to 
become scholars? Worse yet, what about the young men of 
our time who now are commencing to pose as scholars and who 
write works of supposed scholarship? When we recall with 
Bernard of Chartres that in human institutions “we stand on the 
shoulders of our ancestors," and when we realize that an in- 


1“Dicebat Bernardus Carnotensis nos esse quasi nanos, gigantium 
humeris incidentes, ut possimus plura eis et remotiora videre, non utique 
proprii visus acumine, aut eminentia corporis, sed quia in altum sub- 
vehimur et extollimur magnitudine gigantea.”"—Joannis Saresberiensis 
Metalogicus, lib. iii, cap. iv (Migne, Pat. Lat. 199. 900 C.) 
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creasing number of those who are busy at the task of interpret- 
ing Western European institutions to our age are losing both 
the yen and the power to consult at firsthand the documents 
about which they speak and write, meanwhile speaking and 
writing as if they were proficients, this fact becomes both shock- 
ing and unmistakably dangerous. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION’ INDISPENSABLE DISCIPLINES 


Latin and Greek and their place in liberal studies? Frankly, 
this is but a facet of a much larger question which includes the 
main modern languages too. Scholarship cannot afford to be 
superficial. Granted that standard ready-prepared translations 
are exceedingly useful, they nevertheless aid a liberal arts scholar 
only insofar as the latter is capable of checking them, statement 
by statement, for fidelity to their originals. There is no easy 
way to scholarship. And where liberal studies in America today 
show superficiality in comparison to technological studies, it is 
in great part a direct result of the fact that liberal arts students 
have been fighting shy—have been allowed by school adminis- 
trators to fight shy—of the necessary disciplines of their craft. 
They are linguistically undernourished; although it happens that, 
while technology finds its contemporary world a quite satis- 
factory milieu for its development, liberal studies need the wis- 
dom of the ages for rudder. 

The conclusion toward which I am working is as follows: 
Our colleges of liberal arts have a far more serious and important 
task to accomplish than the one which first meets the eyes of a 
casual observer. It is beyond a doubt true that our college must 
furnish to future business men, journalists, personages of our 
entertainment world, and young people with such aspirations, 
as well as to future lawyers and doctors, a smooth command of 
the English language and a general human alertness. Whilst 
serving this undoubtedly good purpose, however, they may not 
neglect an even more basic and exacting function of their de- 
partments. The full wealth of our Western European under- 
standing of life’s purpose and normal development, the hard-won 
scholarly heritage from our gifted and saintly ancestors, pre- 
served and passed along not only intact but even elaborated 
to greater perfection, is the most profound contribution which 
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must come to our civilization from our colleges and universi- 
ties. As practical implementation for this task at least the 
honors courses in the liberal arts, framed for students of special 
scholarly ability and interests in our colleges and universities, 
therefore, must continue to require the necessary disciplines of 
scholarship. Capable students have both a need for and a right 
to unflinchingly sound direction toward the acquirement of these 
disciplines from the academic deans and directors who advise 
them. College administrators may not derive adequate satis- 
faction from seeing students in large numbers learn in liberal 
arts courses “much about our past’—even though that is all 
that most students in our colleges today are disposed to work 
to achieve. Neither may it be urged validly by Catholic de- 
partment chairmen that time spent on Latin and Greek puts 
students at an initial disadvantage when they apply for accept- 
ance in non-Catholic institutions to pursue higher academic de- 
grees. That this is so is far from proved. And, even though it 
were, Catholic schools are committed to the great truths of our 
tradition. They do not exist primarily to smooth entrance to 
non-Catholic halls of learning. 

Latin and Greek? As our tradition stands already established, 
these two languages have one important claim to special pre- 
ference. They are the indispensable counter checks against 
subtle modern agencies of propaganda which would move the 
Christian world by unperceived degrees from allegiance to God’s 
truth as it has come to us through centuries, a rich lode in the 
thought of the greatest pagan sages of the past, and refined in 
lifetime contemplation by the sainted Doctors of God’s Church. 
So often as it becomes pertinent to make a last-resort appeal to 
authoritative accuracy in keeping that scholarly tradition alive, 
there will be need that our Catholic thinkers have received as 
part of their personal equipment of scholarship a careful instruc- 
tion in the use of Latin and Greek. 

Of course, let us be realistic to the end. Not all teaching of 
Latin and Greek is good. To merit the place here vindicated for 
these languages in our best curricula, Latin and Greek must be 
taught with proportionate scholastic competence by teachers 
possessed of genuine vision. 
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LEVELS OF COMMUNICATION IN READING 
By Robert B. Nordberg* 


R ECENT DECADES HAVE SEEN the development of 
more and better techniques for teaching reading.’ * Yet 
reading problems have seemingly increased. Why? In all fair- 
ness it should be noted that the somewhat unrealistic standard 
of “education for everybody” has been partly responsible.* This 
factor, however, cannot make too great a difference in the be- 


ginning grades, 
Current discussions of teaching reading have hinged largely 


on the difference between the “phonics” and “word-recognition” 
methods, with most experienced teachers of the subject casting 
their votes for a combination.® 1° Granted certain other 
assumption this is, indeed, a revelant issue, but it is a drop in 
the bucket as regards the total reading problem. The purpose 
of this paper is to suggest why that is so and to present a more 
inclusive and fundamental basis for attacking the matter of teach- 
ing reading.“ 


*Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an instructor in the Department of 
Education at The Catholic University of America. 
1R. W. Bolling, “TV Teaches Reading Skills,” Educational Screen, 
XXXIV (October, 1955), 339-41. 
2W. D. Sheldon, “Can We Improve Reading by yom | Mechanical 
Devices?” Education Digest, XXI (September, 1955), 
3C. M. McCullough, “Flash Cards, the Opiate of =o "heeding Pro- 
Elementary English, XXXII (October, 1955), 379-81. 
. S. Gray, “Current Reading age - World View,” Elementary 
School Journal, LVI (September, 1955), 1 
5“Aftermath on Johnny’s Reading,” of comments by 
newspapers, education writers, and others on Dr. Flesch’s book on teach- 
ing methods.) Ohio Schools, XXXIII (October, 1955), 8-10. 
an Johnny Can Read,” Library Journal, LXXX (September, 1955), 
1937-39. 
7J. M. Spinning, “I’m Not Suffering from Flesch Wounds,” Nation’s 
Schools, LVI (September, 1955), 60-61. 
8G. C. Boardman, “Reading Controversy—Can It 7 a Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, LXXXVIII (September, 1955), 21-2 
9D. J. Reese, “This Business of Reading; Reply to a F. Flesch,” 
Montana Education, XXXII (September, 1955), p. 15. 
10 A. I. Gates, “Why Mr. Flesch Is Education Associa- 
tion Journal, XLIV (September, 1955), 332-4. 
11 The writer humbly cites some caine in a psychological clinic for 
non-readers at the University of Denver, to suggest that the following recom- 
mendations are not wholly a priori. 3 
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ELEMENTS IN THE READING PROCESS 


If we are to seriously consider this problem of reading, ought 
we not to ask, what happens when one reads? We shall answer 
in terms of silent reading, since the problem is further compli- 
cated by oral recitation. In order to provide the answer, the 
elements of the situation (though they do not function in isola- 
tion) must be identified. First, there is a printed representation 
of a word. Second, there is the word itself, considered as such. 
If this distinction seems unnecessary or unimportant, reflect that 
“the same word” might be printed in various sizes and styles of 
type. Third, there is meaning. It might be concluded from the 
general tenor of most treatments of the subject that all that hap- 
pens is that the reader succeeds in identifying a spatial repre- 
sentation of a word as the word.!?: 13 This is a necessary step 
towards reading, but it is not reading! To read is to grasp inter- 
related meanings and propositions through concrete signs, usu- 
ally printing.‘ It is no semantic accident that we use such re- 
lated expressions as “reading the times right,” or “reading unin- 
tended meanings into what was said.” 


If a child “reads” aloud, pronouncing all the words correctly, 
he shows thereby that he recognizes the words as the words, 
they are, but it remains an open question what meanings he as- 
sociates with them.!* Unless accurate meanings are associated, 
however, he is not reading. He is, we might say, “identifying.” 


MATERIAL AND FORMAL LEVELS IN READING 


It can be seen, therefore, that reading always moves forward 
at two levels. These may be called the material and the formal. 
The former includes the printed page, the light waves which 
reach the eye, and the chemical-neural processes in the retina, 


12 Arthur E. Traxler, The Nature and Use of Reading Tests (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1941). 

18M. M. Main, “What about Phonics?,” Instructor, LXV _ (October, 
1955), 70. 

14H. M. Robinson and R. H. Solomon, “He Reads, but Does He Un- 
derstand?,” Grade Teacher, LXXIII (November, 1955), 54. 

15L,, E. Stough, “Making Meaning Clear,” National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, XXXV (September, 1955), 107-110. 
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optic nerve, and brain.’* ‘7 (Another material pattern could be 
specified for Braille.) The formal level includes the attach- 
ing of meanings to the concrete symbols presented at the ma- 
terial level, the predication of attributes to subjects, etc. The 
fact that we speak of “various ways of saying the same thing” 
shows this distinction. If one reads the French, Italian, or Eng- 
lish equivalents of “Good morning,” the entire physical-chemical- 
neural process is changed, but remains the same at the formal 
level.18 If the formal level did not exist, for that matter, no 
proposition—in any size, style, or color of type, or in any lan- 
guage—would be intelligible. 

The term “formal level” has been used because the abstracting 
of forms is involved. “Forms,” so spoken of, are those attributes 
of a thing in terms of which it may be known, and the “sub- 
stantial form” is the nature that makes a thing essentially what 
it is. “Matter,” as associated with form, is strictly indeterminate 
in itself. It exists only in combination with form, and vice- 
versa, with certain exceptions which need not concern us here. 
The combination of matter and form yields “substance.” Sub- 
stances change because various forms are present and cease to 
be present in the same underlying materia prima. Substances 
change; forms are eternal.’1® Because forms are imbedded in 
matter, we must learn through our senses. No amount of “ex- 
perience” will, in itself, provide understanding until abstractions 
are formed and generalizations made. To abstract is to perceive 
forms, as such, in their universal nature.”° 

Thus, from sight and touch experiences a child acquires a 
general concept such as “stone.” In reading, he must associate 
the spatial presentation of the word with the word, and the word 
with the concept. While two jumps are required here, in strict 

164A. V. Thompson, “Reading Material for Physically Handicapped 
Catholic Education Association Bulletin, LI (August, 

17H. N. Walton, “Visual Considerations in Reading,” Yearbook of Clare- 
mont College Reading Conference (Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College 
Library, 1954), pp. 95-102 

18 W. R. Patterson and E. Joyce, “Teaching Reading to the Bi-Lingual 
Child,” National Elementary Principal, XXXV (September, 1955), 103-6. 

19 Aristotle, Introduction to Aristotle, trans. Richard McKeon (New York: 
The Modern Library, 1947), pp. 266-283. 


20 Aquinas, Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. Anton C. Pegis 
(New York: The Modern Library, 1948), pp. 376-424. 
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logic, there is no such introspective distinction, except when the 
child has difficulty knowing which word is being represented. 
Dr. Flesch’s book is concerned with difficulties of this kind.”! 
Also, it must be said that reading directs our attention to par- 
ticulars, in part—whether real or fictitious. In the last analysis, 
however, words ask us to comprehend the particular in the 
only way that we can comprehend it: through the universal. 
Thus, in “Jack went home,” Jack is a particular, but he is com- 
prehended through apprehension of the form that ultimately 
makes him himself. 

While most contemporary treatments of reading study the 
material level at the expense of the formal, we do not wish to 
fall into the opposite error. If reading does not go forth at 
both levels, it is not reading.2? Further technical qualification 
is necessary here. An individual letter, as that letter, exists 
at both the formal and material levels. Thus, in looking at old- 
style German, one may say, “This is aj.” A word also exists at 
both levels. So does a sentence. The current controversy over 
phonics asks, in the main, whether a child should note the letter 
or the word at the formal level. His ultimate task, however, is 
to note meanings. To do that most effectively, he must recognize 
sentences as such and even whole compositions as such. If, to 
do this, he finds it necessary to take things apart down to the 
level of the individual letter, let him by all means do so—pro- 
vided he also puts things back together! 

The second level in reading is implicitly contained in the 
first. The person who writes something to be read by another 
starts with propositions and ideas, after which he looks for the 
right words to express them. 24 Having found what he hopes 
are the right words in the right arrangement, he gives the words 
spatial reality by writing them down. When the printer later 
says, “I can’t ‘read’ your writing,” he is not really speaking of 
reading. He just means that he can’t tell what words are con- 


21 Rudolph Flesch, Why Johnny Son Read—and What You Can Do 
about It (New York: Harper and Sons, 1955). 

22Leal A. Headley, Making the Most of Books (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1932). 

23K. D. Benne, “How Does Communication Take Place?,” Religious 
Education, L (September, 1955), 331-4. 

241f he is a modern lyric poet, he may start with words and let mean- 
ings fall where they may. Some novelists also do this. 
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cretely represented. Thus, both writer and reader must function 
at both the material and formal levels. The writer and reader 
are in communication to the extent that propositions and mean- 
ings intended by the former are conveyed to the latter. 


The term “communication” may be defined in many ways, and 
one cannot argue with a definition. Some of.the content of 
education is concrete. Attitudes, for instance, have their emo- 
tional side. Therefore, if one wishes to agree with those who 
define communication in such a way as to imply that two tun- 
ing forks or two billiard balls can communicate with each other”® 
all is well—so long as it is understood that one kind of com- 
munication is not possible to animals and plants and inorganic 
objects: the kind that involves both a material and a formal 
level. Probably a definition should avoid referring to the ma- 
terial level on the sender’s side and the formal level on the re- 
ceiver’s side, or vice-versa, as “communication.” Certainly, in 
such situations, one should not speak of the communication of a 
concept, meaning, or idea, for this implies that meanings are 
both intended and received. Even the electronic “thinking- 
machines” are two distinct jumps removed from thinking: (1) 
They deal, strictly speaking, with spatial-mechanical repre- 
sentations of numbers (or other symbols), not with the num- 
bers considered in themselves. (2) They do not deal with the 
meanings of numbers, although those meanings can be con- 
veyed (not communicated) from a machine to a human inter- 
preter through spatial-mechanical representation of the symbols. 


MEANING AND IDENTIFICATION 


It is important to an understanding of the reading process 
to note that meanings, in themselves, cannot be mistaken.27_ The 
human intellect can err only by ascribing given universals to 


25 C, M. Olson, “What Is Communication?” Childhood Education, XXXII 
(October, 1955), 55. 
26 Philip Phenix, “A oe View of Communication,” Teacher's 


College Record, LVII (November, 1955), 80. This issue is given over 
to “Communication Arts.” None of the articles seems at any point to 
suggest that there is a type of communication (transmission of meanings ) 
peculiar to human beings. 

27 Jacques Maritain, Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1947), p. 180. 
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the wrong particulars, or by inter-relating universals in ways 
contrary to their specific natures. 


I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I’ve seen all the elements 
I'd see, if I should see one! 


The child comes to the reading situation with a store of 
meanings based upon experience. Reading can inter-relate these 
meanings; and, in a sense, create new ones.”8 This process, how- 
ever, must work with the meanings the child brought to the 
reading situation in the first place.2® That is why it is so im- 
portant that reading materials be gauged to the child’s general 
degree and kinds of experience.®® 31. 32, 83.34 Someday, perhaps, 
we shall have first-grade primers in the preparation of which 
first-graders had some voice. 


The writer, in visiting classrooms and from other evidence, 
has gained the impression that many teachers are satisfied if the 
child can “identify’—that is, can pass from the spatial instance 
of the word to the word considered in itself. The most common 
method of demonstrating one’s mastery of the daily lesson is 
reading aloud, which proves only whether the child can “identify 
words.” All that is at issue in the controversy over “phonics” 
versus “word-recognition” is “Why Johnny can't identify.”* 
Even tests of “comprehension in reading” often seem to be test- 


28M. D. Glock, Principles for Selecting Methods and Materials To Pro- 
mote Growth in Reading (Chicago: University of Chicago Conference on 
Reading, 1954), pp. 65-9. 

29 Donald F. Campbell, “Comparison of the Reading Achievement of 
Pupils in Rural and Urban Schools” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Dept. 
of Education, Catholic University of America, 1951). 

30 EF. S. Coulson and J. Northrop, “Experiment in Grouping Pupils for 
Reading,” National Elementary Principal, XXXV_ (September, 
1955), 53-7. 

31R. M. Strang, Basic Issues and Problems in Reading Instruction for 
Capable Students (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 6-10. 

32 A. Broido, “Grouping by Classes for Reading,” National Elementary 
Principal, XXXV (September, 1955), 67-9. 

33 M. Duren and M. A. Lewis, “One Way To Meet Individual Differ- 
ences,” National Elementary Principal, XXV (September, 1955), 74-5. 

34... A. Wheeler and V. D. Wheeler, “Some Characteristic Differences 
between Elementary and Secondary School Reading,” School Review, 
LXIII (September, 1955), 338-40. 

35 Flesch, op. cit. 
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ing identifying, really.** You read to Johnny, “Bill walked on 
the ice,” then ask him, “What did Bill walk on?” If he says 
“The ice,” this proves only that he recognizes that the word be- 
longs at that point, but he might not know ice from sawdust. 
Reading can only be tested by varying the material level to see 
whether the formal level remains constant. When we require 
the pupil to paraphrase, to translate, to explain, to apply, etc., 
we can find out with reasonable assurance how much communi- 
cation has taken place at the formal level. 


Why is this step not more commonly taken? Probably this is 
because most teachers have been influenced more than they 
suspect by a metaphysical system of which they might not have 
heard: the doctrine of the irreduceability of substance (whether 
presented in its mechanistic or dynamistic developments). By 
failing to distinguish possibility of being from being and from 
non-being, by failing to discover changeless forms in changing 
substance’ a system of absolute monism fails to find any basis 
for the intelligibility of the universe. For if there is nothing 


but shifting substance we can never “speak truth”; for, by 
the time we give something a name, it has already turned into 
something else. Thus all abstraction becomes delusion, logical 
universals are mere names, and knowledge is reduced to a mere 
concrete reproduction, in some sort, of the concrete reality one 
wishes to know.*? 


Thus, too, we have operational definitions and extensional 
definitions. The operationist asserts that the meaning of a term 
is to be found entirely in what people do about it, not in what 
they say about it.2* This approach cannot explain why one set 
of operations is considered relevant to a given term, while an- 
other set of operations is considered not so. Meaning is the 
process by which we decide which operations apply! The ex- 
tensionalist merely points to objects in the environment, but is 


36 The “Listening Comprehension” section of the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty (World Book Co., New York) is an example of devices 
which seem to test an undiscriminated mixture of actual comprehension and 
mere word-identification. 

87§. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New York: Har- 
court-Brace and Co., 1949), pp. 165-170. 

38 Percy W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York Mac- 
millan Co., 1927). 
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unable to say what he means or to mean what he says.*® If 
he says of a given object, “This is red,” he means a universal, 
but he says a particular. Much of this confusion seems to come 
about because of the reluctance of some semanticists and psy- 
chologists to recognize that the human mind performs a func- — 
tion (abstracting of essences) not shared by pigs and chickens. 
The classroom teacher is affected by this nominalist tradition in 
this way: As Halbach points out, educational psychology is in- 
cessantly telling the teacher to “teach for meaning” without 
making clear what meaning really is.” Insofar as he is con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by the operationists ex- 
tensionalists, associationists, and empiricists, the teacher seeks 
for “meanings” in terms of overt reactions, visual reproduction, 
recitation, and other concrete phenomena which represent the 
material rather than the formal level of communication. 


READING AT THE FORMAL LEVEL 


Therefore, while the controversy over two methods of identi- 
fying words has been of some profit, we need to do much more 
to help children in their reading problems at the strictly formal 
level. It should be common and constant practice to have pupils 
re-phrase, discuss, relate, to cast meanings into various fresh 
combinations until it is plain that the essence of the idea stands 
clearly etched in the child’s mind.* 

When reading is treated in this way, it becomes apparent 
that arithmetic is, in its way a kind of “reading.”**** The fol- 
lowing propositions hold true of both arithmetic and reading: 
(1) Both involve concrete symbols of abstract ideas. (2) In 
both it is necessary to distinguish between the concrete rep- 
resentation of a given symbol and the given symbol considered 
in itself. (3) In both, it is also necessary to distinguish between 


39 Hayakawa, op. cit., pp. 58-60. 

40 Arthur A. Halbach, The Definition of Meaning in American Education 
(Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1948), pp. 1-18. 

41M. C. Cheworth, “Techniques for Increasing Interpretation of and 
Reactions to What Is Read in Grades Four through Six,” Report of the 
Conference on Reading (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), 
pp. 73-6. 

42H. O. Moyer, “Helping the Slow in Mathematics,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LV (June, 1955), 425-9. 

43 B. W. Smith and A. C. Hearn, “Mathematical Attack on the Reading 
Problem,” School Science and Mathematics, LV (June, 1955), 483-6. 
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the given symbol, considered in itself, and the meaning it can 
symbolize, considered in itself. (4) The meanings in both, 
while more abstract in mathematics as a rule, are based in the 
objective world and learned in experience by abstraction. (5) 
In themselves, the meanings in both mathematics and reading 
cannot be false. (6) In both, communication proceeds in the 
following stages: (a) A sender begins with meanings and propo- 
sitions utilizing those meanings, (b) he conceives that a set 
of symbols in a given arrangement will be adequate to convey 
these meanings, and (c) he gives these symbols concrete ac- 
tuality. (d) The receiver is presented with these concrete sym- 
bols, (e) he identifies the given symbols as considered in them- 
selves, and (f) by associating meanings with these symbols, he 
arrives at some degree of understanding of what the sender had 
in mind. (The inadequacy of the “tuning fork” analogy can be 
forcefully seen if the simple process by which one tuning fork 
influences another is compared with the foregoing stages in 
human communication. ) 

To understand the relative superficiality of the phonics- 
versus-word recognition issue, we might make this analogy: Let 
us say that an argument arises as to whether it is better, in 
adding a sum such as 68 plus 27, to add a single column at a 
time, or to add each number entirely as one goes along. Two 
adding machines are built to work in the two ways mentioned. 
Let us call one adding machine Jim. Jim adds a single column 
at atime. The other adding machine is named Johnny. Johnny 
adds entire numbers. Let us say that Jim has slightly better 
accuracy than Johnny; although neither of them, as befits add- 
ing machines, has any insight into the answers produced, whether 
these be right or wrong. The comparative results in this situa- 
tion might justify a statement as to “Why Johnny gets the wrong 
answers,” but the comparison would have as little to do with why 
Johnny can’t figure as the comparative results of two methods 
of symbol-identification have to do with “Why Johnny can't 
read.” 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


By Sister Rosemarie Julie, S.N.D.* 


HE STUDY REPORTED HERE is the result of a na- 

tional survey of the degree of responsibility which instruc- 
tors in departments of English and education admit that they 
assume for preparing secondary school teachers of English in 
specified competencies. The skills chosen for study were 
grouped under six roles of the teacher as follows: guardian of 
objectives, mediator of the culture, director of learning, counselor, 
liaison between school and community, member of the profes- 
sion. Obviously, teachers of all subjects must play these roles 
in all schools today but each teacher will strike particular em- 
phases according to her field of specialization. 


The particular contribution which current theorists believe 
the teacher of secondary school English should make were 
summarized in seventy-two succinct statements for this survey 
and presented to departments of English and education in fifty 
Catholic women’s colleges preparing secondary school teachers 
of English in the United States which agreed to co-operate with 
the writer in this project. Two instructors in each of these de- 
partments were asked to estimate the degree of responsibility 
they thought they assumed for developing the seventy-two 
specified competencies. The results of the survey were inter- 
esting, and the strengths and weaknesses of the programs of 
teacher education in these colleges, as far as assuming respon- 
sibility is concerned, were strikingly demonstrated. 


CONCERN FOR OBJECTIVES 


It was to be expected, in the first place, that these instructors 
would assume heavy responsibility for training the prospective 
teacher in relation to objectives in education both for herself 
and for her future pupils. They did. Nevertheless, some in- 


*Sister Rosemarie Julie, S.N.D., Ph.D., is on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California. 
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consistency was evident in the attitude of those reporting. For 
example, though great concern was shown by departments of 
English for the role of the teacher as guardian of objectives, 
yet these same individuals did not assume full responsibility for 
leading students to define their objectives. Could this situa- 
tion be an indication of the age-old pedagogical weakness of 
instructors doing all the teaching and hence doing most of the 
learning too—with students as mere onlookers? 

Perhaps these educators should reconsider their responsibili- 
ties. Father Rattigan’s study on general education, relevant to 
this point, concluded that while many secular institutions are 
groping for a unifying principle in education, just such unity 
prevails in Catholic education at every level and in every branch 
of the curriculum.’ If Catholic colleges are to achieve their 
real destiny, it is imperative that students understand the philos- 
ophical objectives which co-ordinate their educational pattern 
and that as future teachers they in turn be able to effect this 
same realization. The teacher of English, constantly dealing as 
she does with human values, stands in particular need of thorough 
grounding in philosophical concepts. 


TRAINING IN THE ART OF TEACHING 


Among other weaknesses apparent in the teacher education 
programs of these colleges, several are related to the problem 
of meeting individual differences in a system of universal edu- 
cation. Because this problem is one of the weightiest questions 
facing American schools at present, it may well be that respond- 
ing instructors hesitate to assume full responsibility for training 
cadets to handle a dilemma no one has yet solved. At any rate, 
the instructors failed to assume the fullest responsibility for 
training future teachers to plan study-helps suited to the subject 
and to the student; for planning activities co-operatively with 
students; for giving opportunity for wide participation of stu- 
dents of varied ability; for directing reading, drama, and poetry 
through discussion to suit varied abilities; for grading separately 
the form and content of writing; and for helping students find 
suitable vocations. 


18. T. Rattigan, A Critical Study of the General Education Movement 
(Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1952), p. 206. 
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It is to be hoped that further study will be given to the pos- 
sibilities for incorporating into programs of teacher education 
these practices which are among the most effective yet discov- 
ered for meeting both the demands of individual differences and 
of universal education. At. least the colleges ought to make 
clear the ramification of this problem to future teachers, who, 
once having a sense of awareness, will be in a better position 
to attempt to solve these difficulties in public and private schools. 


Another point of concern is the fact that while instructors 
in these colleges believe that future teachers should know that 
language is not static, yet fewer than half of the teacher edu- 
cation programs under study offer courses in the history and 
structure of the English language. One fears that the teachers 
of English will not be adequately prepared to demonstrate the 
changes in language unless they have systematically studied the 
problems of language structure. The age of universal and im- 
mediate communication in which we live tends to hasten these 
changes; hence it is important that teachers of English be 
familiar with the principles governing the variations and modi- 
fications that time brings to the spoken word. 


Again, the survey points up the need for instructors of Eng- 
lish and education to continue to analyze the scientific evidence 
related to the psychology of teaching. Because students learn 
from what they see as well as from what they hear, it is recom- 
mended that instructors of English in teacher-training institu- 
tions assume greater responsibility for employing scientific meth- 
ods in their own teaching and in their control of the physical 
aspects of the classroom. Particularly, attention should be 
given to more effective organization of teaching procedure, to 
the use of multisensory aids, and to the advantages found in 
standardized tests. 

Scientific research findings make it clear that teachers and 
instructors in all fields and on all levels of education should as- 
sume responsibility for maintaining standards of effective writ- 
ing and speaking. Because a teacher’s procedure provides 
oblique learning for future teachers and because all instructors 
must rate students for their written and verbal performance, 
it is especially recommended that instructors in education share 
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the burden of maintaining standards in writing and speaking. 
This, by their own admission, they have not fully done. 


ORIENTATION IN PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


The survey shows, furtuermore, that instructors in English 
apparently consider themselves only slightly responsible for 
training the young teacher to act as a liaison between school 
and community; yet these same instructors, by developing the 
prospective teacher’s command of language should be able to 
make a special contribution to the preparatidn of the teacher 
for her professional duties. Obviously, the teaching profes- 
sion includes teachers from all fields; there is, therefore, no justi- 
fication for delegating the entire responsibility for the profes- 
sion to instructors in education. It also seems reasonable to 
expect that because the instructors of English consider them- 
selves to be assuming great responsibility for training teachers 
as mediators of culture, they ought to be concerned about the 
immediate culture of their own community. It is, then, strongly 
recommended that instructors in English reconsider their obli- 
gations to their profession and to the community in relation to 
the special ability of the teacher of English to add to the welfare 
of each of these groups. 

Because a most significant contribution of Catholic education 
in America has been a consistent moral training of teachers, it 
is to be regretted that those who train these teachers do not 
assume greater responsibility for assisting prospective teachers 
to publish articles before they leave the institutions; in this way, 
those who have had special moral training and special training 
in writing may become vocal on the innumerable problems re- 
lated to this field. For the same reason, all instructors of future 
teachers should encourage cadets to join professional organiza- 
tions while they are in training. 

One of the broadest generalizations derived from this study 
applies to all teachers, including the secondary school teacher 
of English. In the light of the wide diversity in teacher-training 
requirements which results from different state requirements, 
and in view of the high rate of interstate mobility of the popu- 
lation, effort should be made to effect some standardization in 
teacher education. The problem of retaining the desirable 
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aspects of local autonomy, while achieving satisfactory standardi- 
zation, is no small matter. It is urgent, therefore, that Catholic 
and non-Catholic educators alike study this problem thoroughly 
in order to achieve a solution which will truly serve our best 
social interests. No doubt a greater interchange of ideas will 
be one natural means toward more standard procedure. Con- 
sequently, increased attendance at national conventions in all 
branches of education and greater dissemination of local edu- 
cational practices should be constantly encouraged. 


GENERAL APPRAISAL OF SURVEYS FINDINGS 


It must not be thought that the picture presented by the 
national survey is without its bright side. On the contrary, 
the findings of the study show a total median response of “great” 
responsibility for 24 items, “some” responsibility for 43 items, 
and “very little” responsibility for only 5 items. As a whole, 
then, the respondents seem to entertain a serious, open-minded 
attitude toward the proposed competencies, and, as far as these 
kinds of data can reveal seem to be making a real effort to 
develop the skills identified in this survey. 

Furthermore, this study shows that the general atmosphere 
of the Catholic college gives a special impetus to the training 
of the teacher and particular motivation to her work in several 
ways. First, analysis of the aims of colleges participating in 
the survey and visitation of a sampling of these colleges showed 
that a unified philosophy integrates the entire life of each col- 
lege community. Second, study of the historical background 
and visitation of a sampling of these colleges revealed the beauty 
and power of the rich culture transmitted by the ancient Church. 
Third, study of the philosophy of Catholic education makes one 
realize that the dominating principle of Catholicism is the worth 
of the human soul. This realization is so keen that the Church 
teaches that Christ would have undergone the entire Redemption 
for one human soul. 

Implied in the aims of the participating colleges is the belief 
that these factors of Catholic philosophy and culture can power- 
fully energize the six roles of the teacher of English identified 
in this survey. A consistent philosophy, on the one hand, inte- 
grates the teacher’s work as guardian of objectives, and the 
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teacher of literature needs an intelligent philosophy; the trans- 
mission of culture by the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
naturally enriches and inspires the teacher as mediator of cul- 
ture. The final principle of the value of the individual, en- 
dowed by God with intellect and free will, provides a dynamic 
power to the teacher of English in her roles of directing learn- 
ing, counseling, representing the school to the community, and 
as a member of the profession. 


In this connection, it must be understood that the Catholic 
college makes no claim to be able to outdo any honest training 
institution to produce competency in the abilities needed for 
all roles except guardian of objectives. Only in the underlying 
motivation of the teacher for these phases of her work will there 
be a noticeable difference. But the difference is important. 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that a visitation of the 
sampling of the colleges of this survey impressed the writer that 
these institutions were assuming more complete responsibility 
for developing the competencies under study than the replies on 
the survey indicated. This circumstance is encouraging. 


The annual convention of the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association will be held in Boston, April 29 
to May 3. 

February 19-26 is Brotherhood Week. Materials for 
use in schools during this week may be obtained from 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

The Southern regional meeting of the Sister Formation 
Conferences was held in San Antonio, Texas, last month: 
representatives of religious communities from eleven 
states attended. 

The Brothers of Christian Instruction, American Pro- 
vince, held their third annual meeting at La Mennais Col- 
lege, Alfred, Maine, December 27-28, 1955. 


HINTS FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


By Rev. William A. Connell, S.J.* 


N THESE “HINTS” we shall consider three elements of 

importance to the beginning teacher: classroom order, charac- 
ter training, and the teacher himself. 1 have made no attempt 
at the full development of the ideas presented here. Rather I 
have tried to “hint” at what should be the proper attitude on 
these important questions, relying on the teacher himself to fill 
in from his training in psychology, from his knowledge of Chris- 
tian principles, and from his own education the background 
which alone can clothe these skeletal “hints” with the form which 
gives them meaning. This meaning is not to be acquired from 
a cursory reading and a hasty examination of conscience. It can 
be acquired only by quiet reflection and thought, by careful 
integration of related reading, and by prayer and the light of 
God’s grace. Words on paper mean nothing unless they are 
reduced to practice. And so these “hints” are drawn up to stimu- 
late action and to inspire the beginning teacher to develop an 
integrated view of his task. This material should also be of help 
to older teachers in examining their own attitude and develop- 
ment. Directors of student teachers may also find this material 
helpful in their task of preparing teachers. 


CLASSROOM ORDER 


With regard to classroom order, the self-control of the teacher 
is most important. Self-control is cultivated by the right kind 
of personal habits, by patience with students, and by exercising 
justice towards all. Some personal habits that should be culti- 
vated are: (1) Take common sense care of health in matters 


*Father Connell, from whose notes this article was taken, passed 
away on August 5, 1954. He had spent most of his teaching career at 
Marquette University High School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he 
taught English to nearly 5,000 high schoo! boys. These notes are part of 
a series of lectures he delivered for many summers to Jesuit scholastics 
about to embark on their teaching careers. This material has been edited 
by J. Barry McGannon, S.J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
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of sleep, food, recreation, and exercise. (2) Be neat and clean; 
avoid mannerisms. (3) Be cheerful; never expect gratitude for 
your self-sacrifice. (4) Have your lessons well-prepared—“In 
domo plena cito paratur coena.” (5) Maintain order through 
constant but varied occupation and through instilling good 
motives. 

Patience with students is practiced by: (1) Avoiding hurried 
movements, public rebukes, and reprimanding a whole class for 
a few or one student. (2) Maintaining good order through re- 
quest rather than command. (8) Having students observe 
silence for the sake of progress, not for the sake of silence, or 
for the sake of the teacher’s nerves. (4) Avoiding any display 
of temper or distress in the presence of the students. (5) Keep- 
ing order through evenness of disposition, leaving aches, pains, 
nerves, and trouble outside the classroom door. (Don’t take 
them up when you go out either! ) 

Justice is exercised by: (1) Remembering that there is good 
in every student. Keep their character sacred. (2) Treating 


all alike. (3) Suiting the punishment to the fault. Short and 
useful assigned tasks “after the storm has passed”—without 
anger or impatience and exacted firmly and gently. (4) Praying 
for your pupils. (5) Providing for individual differences. Don't 
remove all the rocks and hills of difficulties; help the students 


over them. 


CHARACTER TRAINING 


Character is here defined as personality revealed in conduct, 
unity of qualities with constancy of mode of action. The de- 
velopment of character in human beings hinges upon two factors: 
native endowment and elements acquired through training. The 
native endowment for knowledge, feelings, tendencies toward 
volitions and actions varies with individuals. It depends partly 
on the organism (nervous system) and partly on the soul. The 
acquired elements are influenced by the use of the intellect, 
controlled use of the imagination, judgment and reasoning. 

The will is the predominant factor in character training. In 
the last analysis character is really the outcome of the will’s 
work. By reason, reflection, choice of good motives over im- 
pulses, man gains self-mastery. Man is responsible for charac- 
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ter and habits. The need of grace and prayer in the supernatural 
life must be insisted upon. 

The common types of character are based upon the four tem- 
peraments: choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic. It 
is good for a teacher to remember that no two students are alike. 
Consequently there is need for knowing the students and treat- 
ing them accordingly. 

Children will not do or know how to do right without train- 
ing. Human nature is biased. Children need motives. The 
Utilitarian view, with benevolence as the chief virtue, the “Lower 
Emotions,” the “Cosmic Motives” of truth and beauty, and Al- 
truism or mere patriotism are merely natural motives and at best 
productive of public morality. Children need more than that. 
True moral training depends on the purpose for which man is 
in this world: to love God and to do His will. No natural prin- 
ciple is secure without that. Toward that end man must sub- 
ordinate all his powers and desires. Natural virtues of them- 
selves promote pride and self-sufficiency. The Christian prin- 
ciple is the only explanation of our complicated life. In the 
training of character three areas need special emphasis: Piety, 
Humility, and Self-Control. 

Training in Piety includes Faith, Prayer, Worship, and the 
observance of the Commandments. This is accomplished by in- 
struction and the inculcation of good habits. God must be looked 
upon not merely as a Master, but as a Father. Put God in the 
child’s heart. The child should know God as it knows its mother 
to fear and love. Impress the following points on the child: 
(1) God’s love is greater than a mother’s. (2) God desires our 
eternal happiness. (3) God is always thinking of the child— 
doing something for it—through Christ and the Cross. (4) God 
is hurt by every wrong; He is always anxious to forgive. 

These motives should be given regularly—in acts varied to 
the age of the child, but avoid irritation. This is essential piety— 
consecration of the whole heart and being to the one only Father 
as a person to speak to, to turn to, and to confide in. Explain 
the necessity of devotion to our Lady as the mediatrix of all 
graces. 

Training in Humility puts man in his proper place towards 
God and therefore towards himself and others. Otherwise his life 
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is all wrong. Impress the idea of God as our Creator, and that 
all things we have or can have, do or can do, are from God. The 
student must not only be convinced of this but must act ac- 
cordingly. Mere natural virtues and mere natural motives center 
a man on himself and foster vanity and pride. A child that is 
taught that he must be kind, industrious, clean, truthful and 
courageous, without referring these things to God may grow 
into a pagan. Self-concentration removes from God. Accept- 
ance of things that hurt pride with pure intention is the cure. 
The practice of pure intention is very important for children. 
It guards against self-love. It refers possessions, capabilities, 
and success to God. It discourages boasting and showing off. 
It is the acceptance in the Christian spirit of what is humbling. 

Training in Self-Control includes the practice of the virtues 
of obedience, patience, and frugality. The obedience should be 
the obedience of the heart, grounded on Christian humility and 
the wish to obey. The great fault today is mere outward sub- 
mission and a consequent spirit of criticism. Reasonable and 
consistent exercise of authority is necessary. The lesson of the 
gentle God-Man’s obedience must be put before the students. 
Patience is excellent for the control of anger. In training the 
child, wait for the calm after the outburst. Then instill the les- 
son of Christ’s meekness and patience. Impatience in suffer- 
ing and in want should be corrected by the lesson of the Passion. 
A prudent word at the right time goes far in forming character. 
Frugality must be practiced for self-indulgence spoils character. 
Love of ease and pleasure, success in this world, as little labor 
and as much rest as possible are the characteristics of the spirit 
of the day. The Christian ideal is to use this world as a means 
to immortal life. The lack of this ideal in practice is due to neg- 
lected childhood training. Students should be trained to the 
sweet yoke of the Cross. They are generous and will follow 
an ideal if they are led to love it. The Sacraments were insti- 
tuted as the ordinary means of that grace which is necessary 
to conquer the passions. The ideal would be to make this train- 
ing of the warp and woof of school days. 


THE TEACHER 


The teacher must study his own motivation, properly coordi- 
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nating and subordinating motives that seem to conflict. In 
clash of motives the higher should prevail without necessarily 
excluding good “mixed motives.” Unity of purpose and lofti- 
ness of aim are achieved by subordination of secondary motives 
to the higher motives. Exclusion of the higher motives is in- 
compatible with good teaching. Religion plays an important 
part in setting our motives in order. 

Love of the work of the classroom is a necessary condition to 
all good teaching. The teacher must study and know the pur- 
pose of education. He is not merely interested in instruction or 
inductive acquirement of knowledge for its own sake or for 
earthly purposes. He is definitely interested in the progressive 
perfecting of the soul and its faculties, of the body and senses 
for the end intended by the Creator. This he is able to do with 
the natural and supernatural means at his disposal. 

The teacher should let every lesson be a life lesson, e.g., in 
history, the punishment of crime; in literature, the triumph of 
virtue; in mathematics, the training of thought, etc. Students 
may not use these studies hereafter but they will use the train- 
ing that you gave them. That training will come from your 
conscious reflection upon and use of these studies toward that 
end. 

Correctness in reading and writing, exactness in parsing, and 
progress in material training with a view to life’s avocation are 
useful in their place but quite secondary compared with the for- 
mation of character. Hundreds of students are quick with hand 
and head and yet do not tell the truth, obey authority, or sac- 
rifice their own little likes. They remain ambitionless for the 
greater things of this life and the life to come. These students 
have souls needing daily cultivation. The teacher is God's 
gardener. Am I doing my duty? 

The greatest influence upon character is the teacher’s own 
character. This means the possession and practice of the virtues 
of the “gentleman” as Newman describes him. It means courtesy, 
humility, together with self-confidence, an uncritical tongue in 
regard to superiors, equals or students, an unending patience and 
constant cheerfulness and good temper. A student always imi- 
tates bad qualities as well as good. A good teacher aims to be 
broadminded, open to friendly criticism or suggestions from 
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equals or superiors, willing to recognize a mistake and to cor- 
rect it in dealing with pupils. A little prayer especially directed 
to the task of teaching is certainly a requirement and a powerful 
aid to good teaching. 

A good teacher will make an earnest effort to: (1) Be en- 
thusiastic and “alive” all through the class period. (2) Bring 
great variety into teaching methods; utilize the power of black- 
board drawing and the use of “home made” instruments of 
illustration. (3) Maintain constant cheerfulness with no display 
of impatience. Students will grow to like the task that leaves 
the teacher cheerful. (4) Join gentleness and firmness but exact 
“to the last farthing” everything appointed. (5) Have confidence 
in the good will of the boys and true sympathy with each one’s 
difficulties. (6) Cultivate the dignity of a father with the boys, 
not the “far away” dignity of the learned professor. Do not avoid 
the students out of school. (7) Utilize the power of storytell- 
ing. Learn how to relieve tension on a bad day by a story or a 
contest, etc. (The Romans gave the same name to “school” 
as they did to “play,” “ludus”; it was not a place of torture. ) 


A good presentation means careful immediate preparation. 
Monotony that kills means that the teacher only knows just 
enough for the lesson. Knowledge should go beyond and around 
the subject seen in all its relations. Fresh illustrations should 
be gathered, amount of work and order predetermined, coher- 
ence regarded, and repetition provided for. Every teacher 
should be an expert on that particular lesson which he has here 
and now to teach. Learn the art of instilling a little humor oc- 
casionally in dry lessons. It is a wonderful refresher of tired 
heads. 

There must also be remote preparation for teaching. This 
regards reading and the collection of illustrative material in di- 
rect connection with class work or general reading for culture 
and information. Avoid stagnation. Freshness and richness of 
method comes with good general reading. Every teacher should 
have a particular specialty and perhaps find time to write one 
paper a year. A good class will generally, at least in some of 
its members’ interests, reflect the special literary bent of a good 
teacher. Read good books, interesting to you, healthy and use- 
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ful. All will help to the one end in the hands of a good earnest 
teacher. Try a little spiritual reading now and then, accom- 
panied with a short prayer. It will energize wonderfully and 
lighten the burdens of the day. “You are the salt of the earth, 
but if the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?”? 


Citizens over sixty-five are the subjects of a door-to- 
door survey soon to be conducted by Loyola University 
(Chicago). Thirty graduate students of the University’s 
School of Social Work will attempt to find out what is 
happening to older citizens and what they have to look 
forward to. Reports of the survey are to be published. 


Winner of the 1956 Public Service in Journalism Award, 
which is given by La Salle College (Philadelphia), is 
Jim Bishop, author and former associate editor of The 
Catholic Digest. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Cincinnati, April 3 and 4. 
The theme is: “The Role of Philosophy in a Catholic 
Liberal College.” 


Twenty-eight schools, including fourteen Catholic col- 
leges and universities, will compete in the sixth annual 
invitational debate tournament at King’s College (Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania), February 18. Defending champion 
is St. John’s University (Brooklyn, New York). 


St. Ambrose College (Davenport, Iowa) president Msgr. 
Ambrose J. Burke was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church (Clinton, Iowa) last month. 

Rev. Charles J. Schaeflein, a science teacher at Roman 
Catholic High School (Philadelphia) was elected president 
of the Rittenhouse Astronomical Society, one of the 
largest organizations of amateur astronomers in the 
country, last month. 


1 Matt. 5:13. 
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A Fo.tow-Up Srupy or Drop-Outs or Grapes E1cut, NINE AND 
Ten oF CaTHo.ic ScHoots ror Necroes Rurat SECTIONS OF 
es Louisiana by Sister Mary Sheila Keefe, S.B.S., 
The purpose of this study was to determine the percentage 

of eighth-grade graduates who do not enter high school or who 
drop out before the completion of the sophomore year. Through 
questionnaires to drop-outs, checklists to their friends, and inter- 
views with school principals, an attempt was made to discover 
why these pupils leave school and how well prepared they are 
to take their place in society. 

It was found that during the years 1947 and 1948, 423 stu- 
dents graduated from the eighth grades of schools participating 
in this study. Only 295 of these graduates entered high school 
and of these 105 dropped out before the end of two years. This 
gives a total of 233 drop-outs which is more than fifty per cent 
of the total number of eighth-grade graduates. 

The findings reveal that the chief reasons for this situation 
are: (1) very limited number of Catholic high schools, (2) 
lack of transportation, (3) dependence of families on children 
for manual labor and financial support. 

Recommendations, prompted by the findings of this study, 
are that the high school offer a two-year program of studies for 
those students who are not able to stay in high school for four 
years and that the elementary school adapt its program to meet 
the particular needs of the children it serves. 


Tue Errecr or Reapinc Asitiry on Osyective Tests 1n Groc- 
rapPuHy by Sister Margaret Ann Connors, O.S.F., M.A. 
This study aimed to determined experimentally the extent to 
which reading ability is a factor in objective tests in geography. 
Subjects of this experiment were pupils in nine fourth-grade 


Meg care oy of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the library 


of the — c University of America and may obtained through inter- 


library loan. 
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classes. On the basis of the results of a test given at the be- 
ginning and end of a unit on Alaska, and the Metropolitan Read- 
ing Test (Form R) it was found that reading is a major factor 
in achievement on objective tests in fourth-grade geography. 
More research is necessary to determine what level of reading 
is adequate to insure average achievement in geography. 


THe Construction OF AN Osyective Test ror ScHOOL 
STUDENTS ON THE COMMANDMENTS, VIRTUES, VICE, AND SIN by 
Sister Jolyce Buttres, O.S.F., M.A. 

The subjective validation of items for the construction of an 
objective test for high school students on the commandments, 
virtues, vice, and sin was done by means of judgments of twenty 
persons who were either theologians or teachers of religion in 
Catholic high schools. The objective validation was done by 
administering two original forms of the test to over four hundred 
high school students in twelve Catholic high schools. An item 
analysis was made of each item in the two original forms of the 
test, and an index of discrimination was worked out for each 
item. 

In selecting the items for the final form of the test, preference 
was given to items with the highest indices of discrimination. 
Representation of the subject-matter in popular textbooks was 
also taken into consideration. Percentile norms for each of the 
four high school grades are presented with the final test, together 
with its key. 

A Stupy OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE KuDER PREFERENCE RECORD- 
VOCATIONAL IN A PrivaTE SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR Gir~s by Sis- 
ter James Patrick Curran, C.C.V.I., M.A. 

In order to determine the effectiveness of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record-Vocational in a private secondary school for girls 
an analysis was made of the results of the administration of the 
test over a period of four years. The results showed that: (1) 
students’ interests change considerably from their sophomore to 
their senior year. (2) The Kuder Inventory has been success- 
ful in indicating the occupations of students. (3) Since factors 
other than interests and abilities influence workers’ attitudes to- 
ward their jobs, it is difficult to ascertain the relationship of oc- 
cupational interests to job satisfactions. However, it can be 
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stated that job satisfaction was experienced by those who entered 
fields in which their highest interest lay. (4) The effective- 
ness of the Kuder Preference Record-Vocational apparently de- 
pends upon the acceptance and use of the results in the guidance 
program by both counselor and counselee. 


A Srupy oF THE VaLipiTy or THE K.D. Proneness ScaLe by Sis- 
ter M. Isabelle McDonnell, D.C., M.A. 


The K.D. Proneness Scale is an instrument designed to locate 
delinquency proneness. To ascertain whether any significant 
differences in attitude responses could be noted among students 
in a representative high school situation, the K.D. Proneness 
Scale was applied to 100 “good” students, 100 “poor” students 
and 100 unselected students from the ninth and tenth grades. 
The selection of students was made on the basis of the princi- 
pal’s, teachers’, and counselor’s knowledge of students’ back- 
ground, scholarship, and general conduct. 


A comparison of the scores revealed a statistically significant 
difference of 3.103 between the mean Scale scores of the “good” 
and the “poor” students, and a statistically significant difference 
of 2.576 between the mean Scale scores of the “good” and the 
unselected students. The critical ratio of .857 between the mean 
Scale scores of the “poor” and the unselected students was not 
statistically significant. An item analysis revealed that only 
twenty of the responses to the seventy-five multiple choice ques- 
tions distinguished significantly between the “good” and the 
“poor” students. 

The findings suggest that the K.D. Proneness Scale be tried 
with a group of 300 ninth graders on a highly selective basis. 
A follow-up of the “poor” students might provide valuable in- 
formation for better diagnostic and remedial work in our schools. 


Tue History or Seconpary EpucatTion IN ORLEANS 
Phe (County) Louistana by Gwendolyn Marie Betpouey, 


This study includes the origin and development of Catholic 
secondary education in Orleans Parish (County) Louisiana, 
from 1725, when the Capuchins established the first school in the 
state of Louisiana until the present time. An attempt is made 
to show that, although secondary education under Catholic aus- 
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pices was slow to take root in Orleans Parish, it began to grow 
rapidly after 1838. The increased enrollment and the large 
construction program recently undertaken by the Archdiocese 
show how it is continuing to grow. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. McDonald, vice rector of 
The Catholic University of America, has been named Di- 
rector of Studies for the Ecclesiastical Schools of the 
University and its affiliated seminaries. 


Rev. Hubert C. Callaghan, S.J., director of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations of the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has been named to member- 
ship on the National Council of the National Planning 
Association. 


Trusteeship of the new University of Dallas passed 
from the Sisters of St. Mary, who served as the Uni- 
versity’s trustees since its incorporation in 1955, to the 
Diocese of Dallas-Fort Worth last month. 


Dr. S. Thomas Greenburg, president of Benedictine 
Heights College, Tulsa, Oklahoma, since January, 1954, 
has resigned to become vice president of Incarnate Word 
College San Antonio, Texas. Dr. Greenburg was asso- 
ciated with Incarnate Word before going to Benedictine 
Heights. 


The College of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, Louisi- 
ana, which was the first college in the Deep South to 
end racial segregation among students, will close this 
year, according to announcement by its president last 
month. Established as a senior college in 1937, its enroll- 
ment had dropped from 90 students in 1947 to 40 this year. 
The announcement states that the loss of students was 
not due to the college’s policy of integration. 


Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky, has an- 
nounced the construction of two new buildings to be ready 
on its new campus by September, 1957. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


A fourth of the graduate students in the United States were 
receiving financial assistance in the form of fellowships, teach- 
ing assistantships, or research assistantships in April, 1954, ac- 
cording to the findings of a survey covering 152,067 resident 
graduate students in 330 institutions of higher education pub- 
lished recently by the National Science Foundation. The sur- 
vey report, entitled “Highlights of a Survey of Graduate Stu- 
dent Enrollments, Fellowships, and Assistantships, 1954,” is sum- 
marized by Henry H. Armsby in the December, 1955, issue of 
Higher Education.. Approximately one-third of the graduate 
students were enrolled in the field of education, one-fifth in the 
natural sciences, one-tenth in engineering, and one-tenth in the 
humanities and arts. The median stipend for teaching assistants 
was $1,201, and for research assistants $1,478. 

About 42 per cent of the students who had completed less 
than one full year of graduate study were following full-time 
programs, with a wide variation among major fields, from 26 
per cent in education to 86 per cent in the health professions. 
About 56 per cent of the students who had completed at least 
one full year of graduate study were in full-time programs, 
with a range from 28 per cent in education to 85 per cent in 
the health professions. Information on the professional fields, 
particularly the health professions, is limited in the survey, as 
students enrolled for professional degrees in law, theology, nurs- 
ing, and for the first professional degrees in medicine and vet- 
erinary medicine were excluded. It is noted in the survey re- 
port that the proportion of graduate students receiving financial 
assistance appears to vary according to the percentage in the 
field who were enrolled as full-time students. 

About 64 per cent of the students receiving support were 
paid from institutional funds, 44 per cent being teaching as- 
sistants, and 36 per cent from non-institutional sources, 19 per 
cent from Federal sources and 17 per cent from non-Federal 


sources. 
The largest single field enrollment was in education, with 
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51,053 students, or 33.6 per cent of all graduate students. 
education, however, only 3.6 per cent of the students held as- 
sistantships or fellowships, the lowest percentage of all the fields 


studied. 


Degrees earned during 1954-55 in American colleges and uni- 
versities total 354,445, according to a report from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education published in the December, 1955, issue of 
Higher Education. This is 4,254 fewer degrees than were earned 
during 1953-54. The number of first level (Bachelor's and first 
professional) degrees and the number of doctorate degrees 
dropped: first level degrees by 5,479, from 292,880 to 287,401; 
doctorates by 156, from 8,996 to 8,840. Second level (Master’s 
and second professional) degrees increased by 1,381, from 56,823 
in 1953-54 to 58,204 in 1954-55. 

Women earned 36.1 per cent of the 1954-55 first level de- 
grees, 33.4 per cent of the second level degrees, and 9.3 per 
cent of the doctorate degrees. In 1953-54, their shares of these 
degrees were respectively: 36.0 per cent, 32.9 per cent, and 9.0 


per cent. 


Enrollments of 162 Catholic colleges and universities for the 
fall of 1955, as compiled from figures given in Raymond Walters 
survey, “Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1955” (School and Society, LXXXII, December 10, 
1955), total 224,038 students. Of this total, 155,941, or 69.6 per 
cent, are full-time students; 68,097, or 30.4 per cent, are part- 
time. Of the grand total of 2,111,485 students in the 886 (97.3 
per cent of all) “approved universities and four-year colleges” 
reporting in the survey, 1,612,225, or 76.4 per cent, are full-time 


students. 


Full-time men students make up 47.1 per cent of the total 
enrollment for Catholic institutions, while full-time women ac- 
count for 22.5 per cent. 

Increases for 1955 over the fall of 1954 (for 832 approved in- 
stitutions reporting comparably for both years in the Walters’ 
survey) are 9 per cent in full-time students, 6.5 per cent in 
part-time students, and 8.3 per cent in grand total attendance. 
It is significant, the report reads, that the recent larger col- 
legiate classes have proceeded from high school classes which 
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had smaller numbers than classes fifteen years ago. The total 
enrollment in U.S. high schools for 1954-55 was reported as 
6,478,431 pupils, as compared with the 1939-40 total of 7,059,000. 

Last month, the U.S. Office of Education reported that the 
total enrollment of the nation’s 1,856 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including junior colleges, is 2,721,000 students. Accord- 
ing to this report, publicly-controlled institutions enroll 1,531,- 
000 students, or 56.3 per cent, and privately-controlled institu- 
tions enroll 1,190,000 students, or 43.7 per cent. The enroll- 
ment in privately-controlled institutions gained 7.7 per cent this 
year over last, as compared with an increase of 9.7 per cent in 
publicly-controlled institutions. 


Gannon College’s pay-as-you-go plan of financing tuition has 
met with considerable success, according to reports from the 
Erie, Pennsylvania, institution. Since the program was put into 
effect four years ago, more than six hundred students have com- 
pleted college borrowing their tuition through an arrangement 
with the Bank of Erie at an interest rate of $1.33 per $100 for a 
four-month period. The loans are made without definite col- 
lateral, although at least one parent of an under-age student 
is required to sign the note. Payments are made monthly from 
wages earned by the students in part-time jobs. 

For information on the amounts of money students earn while 
going through college, readers are referred to “Student Spend- 
ing at Indiana University 1951-1952,” Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, XXXI (November, 1955). Ac- 
cording to this study, the average amount earned by single stu- 
dents during the summer of 1951 was $284. The average earn- 
ings, through work on campus, during the first semester of 
1951-52 of all single men was $184, and of all single women 
$109. 


There was no perfect score made, reported Educational Test- 
ing Service in the December, 1955, issue of ETS Developments, 
when sixty-five college admissions officers took a test last year 
when they attended the College Board Colloquium. The test 
was especially constructed to determine whether the informa- 
tion presented in College Board Scores No. 1, a seventy-page 
score interpretation becklet issued by the College Board, could 
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readily be understood by the admissions officers. It was given 
to obtain leads for improving the booklet. 

The test was designed to discover the specific kinds of mis- 
takes people tend to make in using the booklet. Although the 
group performed very creditably on the whole, detailed analysis 
of the results revealed a variety of errors which are likely to 
occur. No item was answered correctly by everyone and on 
a few items, less than half of the group answered correctly. One 
evident source of difficulty was a lack of clear understanding 
of the probable error of measurement and an inability to inter- 
pret it in practical terms. There was some confusion, too, be- 
tween the concept of reliability and that of validity. It was com- 
mon also for errors to arise because the subjects selected in- 
appropriate norms tables for use in interpreting particular scores. 


A study of the baccalaureate origins of the faculties of liberal 
arts colleges, teachers colleges, and junior colleges is being 
made by the Assoication of American Colleges, with a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The undergrad- 
uate colleges which granted baccalaureate degrees to members 
now teaching in these institutions will be compiled according to 
their relative productivity of college teachers and in respect 
to such differences as the nature of their support, the composi- 
tion of the student body, and type of accreditation. The report 
will be a factual one, and there will be no attempt to make value 
judgments. 


University of Notre Dame received $2,286,101 in gifts and 
grants during 1955. Not included in this sum is the $2,630,300 
grant from the Ford Foundation to raise faculty salaries which 
was announced last December, part of the Foundation’s half- 
billion-dollar gift to private colleges and universities, and which 
will be paid in 1956 and 1957. Since its establishment in 1947, 
the Notre Dame Foundation, which co-ordinates the University’s 
fund-raising activities, has received more than $17,086,000 in 
gifts and grants. A record number of alumni and corporations 
contributed during the past year, and there was an increase in 
industrial and government grants for research. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


First prizes in two nation-wide contests went to Catholic high 
school pupils last month. Gabriel Kajeckas, of Gonzaga High 
School, Washington, D.C., was named one of four coequal win- 
ners in the Voice of Democracy contest, and Carol Barrett, of 
Pius X High School, Hollydale California, was chosen the win- 
ner in the contest on the Bill of Rights. 

Over a million and a half pupils in public, parochial and 
private schools participated in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test, which is sponsored by the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association. Gabriel was one of two Catholic high school 
pupils among the twelve finalists. The other was Joseph Bear, 
of Santa Barbara (California) Catholic High School. Another 
Catholic, though not from a Catholic high school, among the 
four coequal winners was Dennis Longwell, of Herrin Township 
High School, Herrin Park, Illinois. Dennis is president of his 
town’s Catholic Youth Organization. 

Son of the counselor for the Free Lithuanian Legation in 
Washington, D.C., Gabriel was born in Koenigsburg, Germany, 
and came to this country as an infant. For his theme in the 
oratorical contest, he took “The Eternal Engraving” and ex- 
plained the meaning of democracy from the inscription on the 
American penny, “In God We Trust.” 

Miss Barrett’s essay on “What the Bill of Rights Means to 
Me” was judged best of some nine thousand essays submitted 
by high school pupils in 57 communities in 23 states in the 
contest sponsored by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. She won for herself and her mother a five-day trip 
to Washington, where she read her essay at the annual meeting 
of the Association. Gabriel’s prize was a scholarship check 
for $500 and a television set. 

Deadlines for entries in the oratorical and short-story con- 
tests sponsored by the National Council of Catholic Youth are 
March 1 for the short stories and March 15 for the orations. 
In place of one national contest, there will be four contests, 
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to be held simultaneously in the first week of April in Dallas, 
St. Louis, Seattle, and Washington, D.C. Winners of all four 
contests will be national winners. The short stories must be 
original fiction, not to exceed eight double-spaced typed pages. 
The topic of the oratorical contest is the November, 1955, U.S. 
Bishops’ Statement: “The Place of the Private and Church- 
Related Schools in American Education.” 


Catholic University’s Committee on Affiliation has issued a 
detailed statement of basic principles and practical procedures 
related to the high school library to supplement the statement 
on libraries in the Committee’s Program of Affiliation, a book- 
let outlining the Committee’s policies and procedures which 
was published by The Catholic University of America Press last 
fall. Entitled “The Library in the Catholic Secondary School,” 
the supplementary statement, which is mimeographed, may be 
obtained free from the Committee on Affiliation. It spells out 
the Committee’s minimum requirements regarding book collec- 
tion, periodical collection, staff, finances, organization, physical 
facilities, and use of the library. 

The Committee’s Affiliation Bulletin for Secondary Schools 
for January carries an article by Richard J. Hurley, of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Library Science, on “A Recent Survey 
and Study of Library Standards for Catholic Secondary Schools.” 
It contains the findings of a study conducted in nineteen Cath- 
olic high schools to test the validity of a checklist prepared for 
Catholic high school libraries as a supplement to the criteria 
usually employed by the regional accrediting agencies in their 
evaluation of high schools. The checklist corrected and aug- 
mented in the light of Mr. Hurley’s study is given in the Bulletin. 


A campaign to raise $3,750,000 for high school construction 
was launched last month by the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 
In announcing the drive, which is named “The Youth Education 
Fund Campaign,” His Eminence James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles, said that the Archdiocese 
plans to build six new high schools. In the past six years, 11 
high schools and 62 elementary schools have been opened in the 
Archdiocese. The six new schools will bring the number of 
high schools in the Archdiocese to 54. 
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High Schools of the Archdiocese of Boston will soon have a 
“new look” in their science courses. Revised courses of study 
for biology, chemistry, and physics have been prepared under 
the direction of Rt. Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, and are to be released shortly. 

These courses of study recognize the fact that in recent 
months leaders in education, science, and government have ex- 
pressed concern about the present status of science teaching 
in the high schools of the United States. Produced by a com- 
mittee of teachers and supervisors, the courses have many fea- 
tures designed to strengthen and improve the effectiveness of 
high school science teaching. Many topics formerly included 
in science courses, but which are no longer considered of pri- 
mary importance, have been eliminated, and new topics such as 
radioactivity, plastics, electronics, and atomic energy have been 
introduced. One feature of the new courses is the use of code 
symbols to assist teachers in providing for individual differ- 
ences. Certain topics have been designated as appropriate for 


college-preparatory pupils, others for students who need a more 
generalized knowledge of science, and a third set of topics is 
considered important for all. 


A higher percentage of private high school graduates in Ver- 
mont enter college than do graduates of public high schools, ac- 
cording to a report made last month by the Education Depart- 
ment of Vermont. The report, covering pupils graduated from 
secondary schools in the State in June, 1955, showed that 30.7 
per cent of the private and Catholic high school graduates en- 
rolled as freshmen in college, compared with 24.2 per cent of 
the public school graduates. While the State of Vermont is 
by no means typical of the nation, information of this kind on 
this statistic is worth while, since most figures given on this 
point are nothing more than calculated guesses. Data pre- 
sented by Sister Elizabeth Ann Flynn, I.H.M., in a very care- 
fully done Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Southern 
California in 1954, indicate that 275 of the 405 Catholic high 
schools she studied sent 25 per cent or more of their graduates 
to college. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Listening skills of intermediate-grade pupils can be appre- 
ciably improved by a planned program of instruction, concluded 
Sister Mary Kevin Hollow, S.C.L. of St. Mary College, Xavier, 
Kansas, after an experiment which aimed to ascertain whether 
pupils could benefit substantially from systematic instruction in 
listening comprehension. Six hundred fifth-graders enrolled in 
sixteen mid-western parochial schools participated in the study. 


In addition to the above deduction, data from this study show 
correlation coefficients of listening comprehension with lan- 
guage-arts skills as follows: with reading comprehension, .55; 
with reading vocabulary, .47; with spelling, .33; and with total 
language, .36. A correlation of .56 was found between listening 
comprehension and arithmetic reasoning, .48 between listening 
comprehension and arithmetic fundamentals, and .42 between 
listening and intelligence. Factors, such as the sex of the child 
and the size of the family did not seem to be related to listening 
ability. 

Children among the 27 per cent best performers on the listen- 
ing comprehension test spent, on the average, 14.42 hours per 
week watching television, while children among the 27 per cent 
poorest performers devoted only 11.27 hours, on the average, per 
week to this activity. The tastes of the good and poor listeners 
were similar and included comedy shows, adventure stories, 
variety performances, and televised movies. 


Sister Kevin’s investigation is reported in the December, 1955, 
issue of The Elementary School Journal. 


Reading is a thinking process, with mental maturity being 
essential for effective thinking in reading but not insuring read- 
ing ability, declared Emmett A. Betts at an institute on reading 
sponsored by the Betts Reading Clinic of Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A child must be taught how to select reading techniques that 
serve his purposes. For example, he learns to do literal or 
assimilative reading when he wants to know the name of a plant, 
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or how high a certain type of airplane can fly, or other facts. 
That is, he does “sponge-type” reading to find out “what the 
author says.” More depth of comprehension is needed when a 
pupil sets out to determine why the author wrote the selection, 
to evaluate the relevance of an author’s statement to a specific 
question, or to draw a conclusion. One of the most important 
instructional jobs in reading, maintains Betts, is to teach the 
pupil how to set up his comprehension needs in terms of his 
purposes. He must learn when to use the literal and the criti- 
cal reading attitudes and skills and how to range between the 
two as his purposes vary. 


Simplicity characterizes provisions for rapid learners in the 
elementary schools of La Marque, Texas. The plan could be 
employed in almost any school system, writes L. V. McNamme, 
assistant superintendent of curriculum and instruction, in the 
December, 1955, issue of Nation’s Schools. 

Basically, it consists of releasing the rapid learners of the 


fifth and sixth grades from classes for one period three days a 
week. In the periods of approximately forty-five minutes, these 
children are given suitable instruction in science, public speak- 
ing, Spanish, current events, and other timely subjects. They 
are also taken on field trips to such places as the local news- 
paper and other vital community facilities. The elementary 
school principals have assumed the responsibility for instructing 
these pupils. 

From fifteen to twenty pupils constitute each of the classes 
now in operation. They are selected on the basis of reading 
ability, intelligence scores, teacher judgment, and _ scholastic 
records. The scholastic angle is played down as, often, young- 
sters of rare ability have not done well scholastically because 
of boredom with the dull nature and order of classroom activi- 
ties. It has been found that pupils with an I.Q. of 115 or above 
and with a reading level about two years above grade place- 
ment do exceptionally well in these classes. There have been 
individual cases in which the high I.Q. child is not ready for 
the added responsibility and extra effort required of class mem- 
bers in these exceptional groups. 
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“So, You’re Going To Teach Religion” is an attractive, spe- 
cially-written booklet designed to assist priests, sisters, and others 
charged with organizing religious instruction classes for chil- 
dren not attending parochial schools. It was issued last fall 
by George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. as a service to those in the 
field of teaching catechetics. In it, the author, Dr. Richard 
R. Baker, professor of philosophy at the University of Dayton, 
discusses in non-technical language the qualifications of a good 
religion teacher, the proper understanding of the role of the 
teacher in the learning process, the real goal in teaching re- 
ligion, how to influence the child’s will, and concludes with a 
detailed list of practical suggestions for achieving success in 
CCD religion classes. 


Teaching is essentially an expression of personality. Per- 
cival M. Symonds, a leading educational and clinical psychologist 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, reiterated this con- 
clusion subsequent to a study in which he analyzed pupils’ re- 
actions to their teachers in order to determine characteristics of 
effective teachers. Successful teaching, it appears, is related 
to certain basic personality patterns of the teacher. Associated 
with ineffective teaching are feelings of personal inadequacy, 
hostility and a tendency to blame others, attempts to cover up 
and hide from oneself feelings which one cannot tolerate, and un- 
satisfactory emotional and social relationships. 

It is normal, of course, for a teacher in a new situation to 
feel some temporary insecurity, Dr. Symonds observes. That is 
why it is extremely important that the young teacher receive 
support and encouragement in the first months of his work and 
that conditions be so arranged as to facilitate success in teach- 
ing. If, however, feelings of inadequacy persist after the first 
years of teaching, these are signs that there is a personality 
weakness which will serve as a continuing handicap to teaching 
efficiency. The foregoing observations suggest that teacher 
training institutions might do well to re-examine the effective- 
ness of their provisions for promoting personality adjustment 
among the future teachers of America. 


Twelve per cent of all children of school age are exceptional 
in that they deviate mentally or physically from the normal. 
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This is tantamount to saying that there are five million children 
in need of one hundred thousand specially-trained teachers. Al- 
though 2,996 students at the undergraduate level, 1,397 at the 
master’s level, and 208 at the doctorate level were majoring in 
various specialized areas during the year 1953-1954 to prepare 
for the education of these children, there are still only about 
twenty-five thousand special teachers in the nation today caring 
for this group. Less than one-fourth of the nation’s children 
in need of special services are receiving them. 

Rev. W. F. Jenks, C.SS.R., associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, NCEA, notes in a recent issue of the 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin that there 
are thirty-two states and the District of Columbia which have 
special certification requirements for teachers of special edu- 
cation in one or more fields. The three specialties most sought 
for by school systems are, in descending order: teachers for 
the mentally retarded, for the speech handicapped, and for the 
deaf. 


Emotionally disturbed children do not differ essentially from 
normal children in the kinds of negative attitudes they express. 
They do, however, express them more often and more strongly 
according to the results of a study on the frequency and intensity 
of negative attitudes manifested in play therapy by well-adjusted 
and maladjusted pre-school children at the Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery School, Detroit, Michigan. 


With respect to the particular types of negative attitudes, 
the disturbed group expressed significantly more frequently such 
generalized attitudes as hostility, orderliness anxiety and cleanli- 
ness anxiety. The disturbed child more often expresses negative 
attitudes in a diffuse and generalized way while the well-ad- 
justed child expresses his feelings more directly and specifically. 
The investigator explains this fact by pointing out that diffuse 
expressions of either hostility or anxiety are more permissible 
in our society than are focused expressions. The disturbed 
child may feel safer in expressing the vaguer, more pervasive 
attitudes. He responds to feelings of personal inadequacy or 
rejection indirectly in order to prevent further jeopardy of his 
already threatened relationship with his parents and other adults. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The right of sisters to teach in the public schools of Ken- 
tucky even though they are garbed in religious habits was up- 
held by a 6-to-1 decision of the State’s Court of Appeals early 
this month. The opinion accompanying the decision said that 
the sisters’ dress and emblems do not deprive them of their 
right to teach in public schools “so long as they do not inject 
religion or the dogma of their church” into the classroom. “The 
garb does not teach,” continued the opinion written by Judge 
Porter Sims. “It is the woman within who teaches. The dress of 
the sisters denotes modesty, unworldliness, and an unselfish life. 
Our General Assembly has not yet prescribed what dress a 
woman teaching in the public schools should wear, or whether 
she may adorn herself with a ring, button or other emblem sig- 
nifying she is a member of a sorority.” 

The decision extended also to the salaries paid to the sis- 
ters. It had been contended that such salaries were unconsti- 
tutional because the State Constitution forbids the use of pub- 
lic tax money for the benefit of “any church, sectarian, or de- 
nominational school.” But Judge Sims held that since the 
Supreme Court has ruled that labor is a property which the 
owner has a right to dispose of according to his will, the sisters 
have a perfect right to accept salaries from the State and turn 
them over to their religious communities. “From the stipula- 
tion in the record,” he wrote, “it appears that the sisters are 
paid like other teachers. After their living expenses, they con- 
tribute the balance to the orders to which they belong. The 
salaries paid these teachers are theirs, and they may do there- 
with as they chose.” 

Finally, the Judges ruled that county school boards could 
legitimately rent the school buildings from the Catholic Church 
provided the Church exercised no control over the conduct of 
the public school on those premises. 

There are about eighty-five sisters teaching in the public schools 
of Kentucky. In October, 1953, a suit was filed by Rev. J. C. 
Rawlings, a retired Methodist minister and former president 
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of the Kentucky Free Public School Committee, an affiliate of 
the national organization known as Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of Church and State, to 
oust the sisters. Attorney for the minister was Eugene Siler, a 
prominent Baptist layman, now a U.S. Representative from Ken- 
tucky. It is expected that the case will be taken to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


Attorney for the defense was M. B. Holifield, also a prominent 
Baptist. Mr. Holifield insisted that to deprive the nuns of their 
right to teach, just because they wore a religious garb, was to 
deprive them of a constitutional privilege. He argued that “all 
good citizens wish to maintain the wall of separation between 
church and state, but in doing so we have no right to deprive 
any person of his civil rights to hold public office or to engage 
in any public employment through the Commonwealth by reason 
of his religious beliefs or practices so long as they do not under- 
take to use their office or public employment as a means by 
which to teach or impose their religious beliefs and practices 
upon others.” 


The one dissenting Judge, Astor Hogg, held that to wear 
a nun’s habit in the classroom is to “create a religious atmos- 
phere.” Religious habits “have a subtle influence upon the 
tender minds being taught and trained by the Sisters,” he wrote. 
“In and of themselves, they proclaim the Catholic Church and 
the presentative character of the teachers in the schoolroom. 
They silently promulgate sectarianism. Indeed these good 
women are the Catholic Church in action in the most fertile 
field—the impressionable minds of children.” He said, how- 
ever, that he would not deny the sisters the right to teach in 
public schools if they changed their religious habits for secular 
clothing. 


Colorado’s proposed constitutional amendment, which ac- 
cording to Catholic school officials there would give the State 
“blank check power” over private schools, has died with the 
adjournament of the Colorado General Assembly this month. The 
suggested amendment to the State’s Constitution was never 
voted out of the Rules Committee onto the floor of the House 
of Representatives for discussion. The measure cannot be re- 
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considered by the legislators in the next regular session in Jan- 
uary, 1957, unless it is re-introduced. 

Sponsors of the amendment said that it was aimed at cor- 
recting heavy absenteeism in Colorado’s schools. Absenteeism 
is a problem there because under the present archaic constitu- 
tional provision children between the ages of six and eighteen 
are required to attend school for a period of time adding up 
to only three years. This leaves the State no jurisdiction to 
get children to continue school after they are finished their 
three-year stint. As originally written, the proposed amend- 
ment read: “The General Assembly shall require by law that 
every child of sufficient mental and physical ability shall attend 
a school, which is approved in such manner as prescribed by law 
between such ages and for such period or periods as it shall 
deem proper.” 

Catholic school authorities critized the clause “approved in 
such manner as prescribed by law,” which, they maintained, 
would give the State the authority to “authorize, approve or 
license non-public schools.” They contended that this would 
subject parochial schools to a degree of supervision by the State 
which it does not now have and that it also would threaten the 
-separate school status of parochial schools. They, however, were 
in favor of amending the present school attendance law to the 
degree necessary to curb absenteeism. The objectionable “ap- 
proval clause” was actually stricken from the measure early this 
month by the House Judiciary Committee which considered it 
before it went to the House Rules Committee. 


Boston’s Catholic school pupils will account for an estimated 
$668,330 in State aid to public schools during the 1956-57 school 
year, according to figures compiled by the Boston School De- 
partment. Under chapter 70 of the General Laws of Massachu- 
setts, the State annually distributes funds to each city for the 
aid of its public schools. The amount to be given is based on 
the number of all children in the city who are between the 
ages of seven and sixteen. In Boston, according to statistics 
compiled by John P. Sullivan, head of the Division of Statistics 
and Publicity of the Boston School Department, about one-third 
(33.62 per cent) of the students there attend Catholic schools. 
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Some State aid is distributed to local school systems on this 
so-called “census” basis in seventeen other states besides Massa- 
chusetts, 

The total estimated aid which will be given to Boston’s pub- 
lic schools is $2,047,370. One-third of this, or $668,330, is based 
on pupils in Catholic schools, but Catholic schools do not re- 
ceive it. About $47,700 will be given to Boston’s public schools 
on the basis of school-age children who are State wards, stu- 
dents at non-Catholic private schools, or not in school at all. 

Mr. Sullivan also disclosed that in Boston, Catholic school 
enrollments are increasing more rapidly than those of public 
schools. He said that Catholic schools increased by 2,658 pupils 
over last year, while public schools went up by only 1,636 
pupils. Roughly twice as many pupils are in public schools as 
in Catholic schools. According to Mr. Sullivan, there are about 
82,900 in the Catholic schools of the City of Boston. A report 
from the Department of Education of the Archdiocese of Boston 
indicates, however, that if the age of the pupils is disregarded 
in the count, pupils in the Catholic schools of the City of Boston 


number 43,533 this year. For the entire Archdiocese of Boston 
the number is 134,047 pupils. 


A plan for released-time religious education classes for pub- 
lic school pupils was turned down by the Oklahoma City School 
Board last month. While Board members said that they agree 
with the City’s Council of Churches, which submitted the plan, 
that children need more weekday religious training, they took 
the stand that it is not the responsibility of the public schools 
to provide the time for such a program. Before the Board's 
action, the Oklahoma City P-TA Council voted its opposition to 
released-time classes. Church groups leading the fight against 
the classes were the First Unitarian, American Lutheran, and 
the Jewish synagogues. 


Keynote speaker at the NCEA convention in St. Louis, April 3 
to 6, will be Jefferson Caffrey, retired veteran of four decades 
in the United States diplomatic service. Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis, president general of the Association, will 
preach the sermon at the opening Pontifical Mass, which will be 
celebrated by Auxiliary Bishop Charles H. Helmsing of St. Louis. 
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Also scheduled to give an address at the convention is Bishop 
Bryan J. McEntegart, rector of The Catholic University of 
America. 

The closing general sesison will feature two speakers. Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M., chairman of the National Sister Formation 
Committee, will present a progress report on the Sister Forma- 
tion Conferences. The second speaker will be Dr. James Red- 
mond, superintendent of the City School System of New Orleans, 
who will talk to the delegates on “Goals for Better Schools: 
Public and Parochial.” 

Six other organizations will meet in conjunction with the 
NCEA. They are: the National Catholic Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Catholic. Business Education Association, Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators, Jesuit Educational Association, Diocesan Di- 
rectors of Vocations, and Catholic architects and representatives 
of diocesan building committees. 


An association of Catholic lay women who will teach and fill 
other positions in schools is being organized in South Bend, 
Indiana. While the members of the association remain in the 
world and do not wear religious garb, they dedicate themselves 
to Christian perfection by taking vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Women between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five who are willing to go to South Bend for teaching or study 
may apply for membership. Information on the association may 
be obtained from Rev. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., Notre Dame, 
Indiana. Co-operating in the training of members are the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s College, and the Diocese of 
Fort Wayne. 


Public school pupils are attending class in a parish school 
building in Miamisburg, Ohio. Three classrooms in the old 
school building of Our Lady of Good Hope parish have been 
leased for the rest of the school year to the local public school 
system to accommodate more than ninety fourth-grade pupils. 
The pupils eat their lunch in the cafeteria of the Miamisburg 
Intermediate Public School to which they belong. Our Lady 
of Good Hope parish opened a new six-room school last fall. 
The old school originally was a public school which the parish 
bought in 1920. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS by 
Frank A. Butler. 8d ed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 433. $4.75. 

It is commonly stated that the good teacher does not live for 
himself but for his pupils and for the truth he imparts. That 
his pupils shall be enriched in spirit, fully developed in every 
capacity, serviceable to their fellow men—God-fearing, noble 
citizens—is the ultimate desire of every conscientious teacher. 
While many kinds of labor are needed to do the world’s work, 
scarcely is any more necessary than that concerned with the 
intellectual and moral life of adolescents. With these ideas 
basically in mind, Mr. Butler for the second time has revised his 
text, The Improvement of Teaching in the Secondary School. 
In the preface we read, “This book has for its purposes the de- 
velopment of an understanding of the principles of teaching and 
the utilization of means leading to the fulfillment of these prin- 
ciples.” The book has five parts in which are developed eight 
fundamental principles of teaching. 

Part One points up the history of secondary education in the 
United States with a view of providing the teacher with back- 
ground material for meeting and solving various educational 
problems at the high school level. Though this section easily 
may be the most interesting part of the book, it leaves much to 
be desired. 

In Parts Two and Three, the first five principles of teaching 
are discussed and applied to what might be considered the 
ordinary classroom situation. The five principles are (1) The 
objectives must be worthwhile. (2) Pupils learn through self- 
activity, but this activity should be psychologically sound. (3) 
Self-activity to be psychologically sound should be in the full- 
est agreement with the type of learning involved in attaining 
the objectives. (4) Learning should be unitary, not fragmentary. 
(5) The energy of pupils should be released so that they apply 
themselves fully. While the reviewer is of the opinion that all 
five principles could have been handled more thoroughly and 
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accurately in much less space, nevertheless, Mr. Butler does set 
forth some very sound notions. The treatment of the unitary 
nature of learning is particularly satisfying. 

Part Four takes up the last three principles, namely: (6) Teach- 
ing should provide for individual differences. (7) Teaching 
should be diagnostic and remedial. (8) The physical and 
social environment for learning should be ideal. Principles six 
and seven are effectively delineated. They reflect good 
thinking, solid research, and wide experience in treating the 
problems of individual differences and diagnostic remedial work. 
Mr. Butler is thoroughly conversant with the latest, up-to-date 
methods in these areas, and he does not try to offer a panacea 
for all the problems located here. Though he presents no quick 
solution for the problem of adequately handling a class with a 
mixture of slow, normal and bright students, he does offer some 
splendid points in the matter of coping with individual dif- 
ferences. 

The final section of the book comprises four chapters that 
relate to such instructional activities as drill, review, pupil par- 
ticipation, radio, television, social dynamics, measurement, and 
instructional planning. 

Rarely does one find so much material treated in one volume. 
It has its limitations, however, in that certain sections are drawn 
out too far—for example Parts Three and Four mentioned 
above—while other areas remain undeveloped. Still, this book 
has been a standard and handy reference in the field of high © 
school pedagogy the past fifteen years, and the new revision, 
which includes recent developments in the psychology of learn- 
ing, will prove as serviceable a tool as the earlier editions. 

Justin A. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 


Tue ParENTAL OBLIGATION TO CARE FOR THE Reticious Epuca- 
TION OF CHILDREN WITHIN THE Home Wiru SpeciaL ATTEN- 
TION TO THE TRAINING OF THE Pre-ScHooL. Cup by Rev. 
Donald M. Endebrock. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1955. Pp. 267. $3.00. 


Here is a book which, although a doctoral dissertation in the- 
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ology, will be welcomed by all parents and teachers of the pre- 
school child who are fortunate enough to see it. Its careful 
reading will considerably advance progress toward the goals of ° 
all Catholic education. Catholic parents and the teachers to 
whom their responsibility is delegated will find it a splendid 
aid in the work which the author describes as “moulding inno- 
cent souls in the likeness of Christ.” Father Endebrock’s aim 
is at once fundamental and far-reaching. Following the thought 
of Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, he sees in early religious 
training (begun at the age of seven months!) the answer to our 
modern problem of juvenile delinquency. In support of his 
thesis Father Endebrock draws liberally upon psychological and 
philosophical writings, and as a theologian, does not hesitate 
to make eye-opening statements regarding the culpability of 
parents who neglect the basic religious training of infants and 
small children. 

After giving the sources of parental obligation as found in 
natural, divine and ecclesiastical law, the author discusses in 
detail the parental attitudes necessary to proper religious de- 
velopment: “the mutual love of parents and faith to know the 
youngster as a true child of God; charity and piety, to surround 
him with supernatural love and reverence, prudence and patience, 
to judge properly the child’s abilities and await their growth.” 
Father Endebrock’s excellent background in psychology is mani- 
fested in the emphasis placed upon the proper handling of emo- 
tional problems in off-setting conflicts which are the seeds of 
neuroses in adults. In Chapter IV the author describes parental 
duties as falling under the four headings of instruction, example, 
vigilance, and correction. In the remaining chapters of the 
book these divisions are used to describe the methods to be em- 
ployed at successive stages of development. In these chapters 
lie the particularly valuable contribution of this excellent work. 
The writer displays a remarkable understanding of “what makes 
a small child tick” and deals masterfully, sympathetically and 
reverently with the problems presented by the child’s proper 
training. 

We must not overlook mention of the appendix, “Bibliography 
of Helpful Materials,” which makes this dissertation valuable as 
a handbook for parents and teachers alike. Books, magazine 
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articles, and pamphlets are listed and classified and a list of pub- 
lishers’ addresses completes the work. Father Endebrock’s book 
can be recommended not only to parents and teachers, but to 
all who share their interest in Catholic education and particu- 
larly to pastors, marriage counselors and Cana Club directors. 

It is to be hoped that it will see publication in a popular 
edition. 

SistER Mary Hortense, B.V.M. 

President, National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association 


RETREAT FROM LEARNING by Joan Dunn. New York: David 
McKay Co., 1955. Pp. xvi + 224. $3.00. 


Riding high on the crest of the shock wave created by The 
Blackboard Jungle and Why Johnny Can't Read comes a book 
aimed at the very heart of public education. In a disturbing 
glimpse of big-city high school life Joan Dunn presents her own 
case history as a teacher in a New York public high school and 
gives the reasons why teachers can’t teach and why she quit 
teaching. This book presents a behind-the-scenes report on 
what goes on in public high schools. The report is electrifying. 

“To become a teacher today in New York City,” writes native 
New Yorker Joan Dunn, “is to commit yourself to a ten-month 
merry-go-round that starts whirling the Monday after Labor 
Day and does not stop until the last day in June, when, amid 
great shouts and clashing of cymbals, you stagger off, your 
head still spinning and your legs weak under you.” 

The author strikes hard at the progressive philosophy of edu- 
cation which dominates thinking in the schools. This, she 
thinks, is the “root cause” of public education’s trouble. “In 
order to help the whole school system,” she says, “in order to 
restore it to its proper place as a thing of dignity and worth, 
I believe that the obviously unworkable features of the progres- 
sive philosophy of education must be immediately removed.” 
The progressive philosophy of education, she claims, is amoral: 
“It is amoral precisely because it recognizes no objective truth. 
It teaches that there can be no valid judgment of good and bad 
because no two situations are ever the same. This system, .. . 
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substantiates the pragmatic belief that acts or ideas are neither 
good nor bad in themselves, but good or bad only in terms of 
their immediate circumstances.” 

After four years of “trying to maintain order in a classroom 
and teach the ones who are willing to be taught,” Miss Dunn 
resigned from the New York City school system. “I quit teach- 
ing,” she writes, “because I felt that the system under which I 
was teaching was false—materialistic in premise and pragmatic 
in application.” 

Perhaps exaggerated for emphasis, the facts reported in this 
book are not to be ignored. Schools are not as Miss Dunn found 
those she worked in because authorities want them to be that 
way. But often school authorities are carried away from reality 
in their desire to be “progressive” and “democratic.” When 
public school authorities chose the progressive philosophy of 
education as their guide, they began their joyride to confusion. 
Unsuccessful ventures are hardly ever evaluated and reported 
by those who make them. Books like Miss Dunn’s, though they 
cut deep and hurt, have a reason for being. Attention to the 
matters she criticizes will help make schools better. It is hard 
to deny that once academic standards fall and the bastion of 
discipline is scaled a retreat from learning is inevitable. 

THomas E, LANGER 
The Catholic University of America 


Mary IN THE FRANCISCAN Ornper. Proceedings of the Third Na- 
tional Meeting of the Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods. St. 
Bonaventure, New York: The Franciscan Institute, 1955. Pp. 
xiii + 193. $2.50. 

This volume is a report of the Third National Conference of 
Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, held at Sacred Heart Academy, 
Buffalo, New York, on November 26 and 27, 1954. The theme 
of the Conference which was “to devise ways and means so 
that Mary may continue in our lives and those of our students 
as our spiritual Mother and Teacher” is carried out in all the 
papers that were presented at the Conference. If you are search- 
ing for helpful hints to apply Mary’s virtues to our own times, 
you will want to read this report. You need not be a Franciscan 
to appreciate its worth. All that is necessary is that you love 
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Our Blessed Mother. The happiness that comes from dedica- 
tion to Our Lady is reiterated time and again in the various 
papers. 

The position held by the Blessed Virgin in the Franciscan 
Theological Synthesis and in the writings of St. Anthony of Padua, 
St. Bernardin of Siena, the theologian of the Assumption, and of 
St. Lawrence Brindisi, a thoroughly Mariocentric scholar, is 
ably put forth by present day Franciscan theologians. 

A brief history of Marian devotion in America in the Colonial, 
National, and Modern periods is presented. A statistical survey 
of Marian Year observances in schools conducted by American 
Franciscans will be of special interest to those who have been 
earnestly endeavoring to infuse the Marian spirit into the hearts 
of their students. 

After briefly surveying the literature on the place held by 
Mariology in the religious and theological programs of various 
Catholic colleges, an attempt is made to set down an ideal 
treatment of the Blessed Virgin in a college program. 

What Franciscans have written about Mary is briefly re- 
viewed in the report. The meaning of Mary’s title, “Regina 
Ordinis Minorum,” is skillfully explained, and the historical texts 
that give evidence of the solid foundation of St. Francis’ love 
and devotion for the Blessed Mother are painstakingly produced. 
The report concludes with a thorough treatment of the Francis- 
can Crown of the Seven Joys. 

SisteR M. Breen, O.S.F. 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


Porrralr oF Saint Luxe by A. H. N. Green-Armytage. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. 204. $3.00. 


To reconstruct the personal and literary character of St. Luke, 
one must have a facile knowledge of his writings and the ability 
to read between the lines of his Gospel and the Acts, noting what 
he dwells on for preference, what he chooses to minimize or 
omit altogether, and the probable reasons for his doing so. It 
involves discussing the passages peculiar to St. Luke (presum- 
ably his original contributions), the book of the Acts and its 
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style, St. Luke’s relations with St. Paul, the possible sources of 
Luke’s Gospel, and above all a comparison with his principal 
source, St. Mark. It requires an exact understanding of the cul- 
tural background of a Greek doctor of medicine in the first 
century of our era as well as the Greek way of thought at that 
time, since St. Luke was a Greek, not a Jew, by race, and his 
profession was that of a physician. To do all this thoroughly and 
with erudition requires the work of a well-integrated mind. It 
has been done by Mr. Green-Armytage. Combining serious 
scholarship with an extraordinary charm of style and a warm 
devotion to his subject matter, Mr. Green-Armytage has come 
up with an intensely interesting essay to reveal to us the kind 
of person St. Luke actually was. 


Monsignor Knox, introducing this book, writes: 


Mr. Green-Armytage has obviously read a great deal, 
both on and around his subject, but he carries his learn- 
ing lightly, always the amateur. He does not crush 
us with erudition, or indulge in polemics, even against 
the most far-fetched hypotheses. He meets them with 
the ‘I should have thought’ of the layman, so devas- 
tating to the theorist. An attitude of mild surprise is 
his answer to all the vagaries of criticism; he is, if you 
will, the child in the Story of the Emperor’s New 
Clothes, enlightening us simply by dint of bringing a 
fresh mind to the subject. 

The book contains an enlightening comparison between Luke 
and Mark, as well as a chapter on the Gospel and its sources. 
Controversial subjects (e.g. the synoptic problem) are treated 
in scholarly fashion but always in a style a layman can easily 
understand. Wherever Mr. Green-Armytage has done any re- 
search on his own account, it turns up modestly in an appendix. 
Needless to say his chapter of “Conclusions” is interesting. Here 
he writes: 


The story of our redemption is one even greater than 
the story of our fall, and it is related to us by four sep- 
arate story-tellers—by five, if St. Paul be included. 
Each of them brought to the theme his own eyes and 
ears and voice and understanding, and each reveals the 
truth to us from varying points of view. St. Paul's 
vision had perhaps the widest scope, St. John’s perhaps 
the deepest penetration. St. Luke, I think, saw less than 
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any of the others but what he did see he saw extremely 
clearly. His vision did not extend, like Paul’s, over the 
general range of human history and “the ways of God 
with men”; nor did it, like St. John’s, penetrate deeply 
into the very heart of God. The sky above and the 
ocean within were beyond the range of Luke’s percep- 
tions. But the human figures in the foreground he could 
and did see well, and he was endowed with a greater 
skill than his companions in the art of giving expression 
to his thoughts. 


Kind and unassuming and possessing human sympathy to an 
unusual degree, St. Luke contributed more than any other 
single man to our New Testament. The Portrait of St. Luke is 
the canvas of an artist all should behold and study. 

THoMas E, LANGER 
The Catholic University of America 


Wuat THE Cuurcu Gives Us by Rt. Rev. James P. Kelly and 
Mary T. Ellis. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. Pp. 
152. $2.50. 


The monumental obstacle to many entering the Catholic 
Church is the classic case of mistaken identity. They hate what 
they earnestly believe is the Catholic Church. Very few know 
what it actually is. Because of this, Msgr. Kelly and Miss Ellis 
have produced in simple outline a synthesis of the divine truths 
of which the Catholic Church is the custodian and teacher. 
Principally written for the searching non-Catholic, the authors 
present what the Church is and what it is that the Church 
gives us. 

Tracing sacred history from the creation to the events that 
led to the Redemption and the consequent institution of the 
Church, Msgr. Kelly and Miss Ellis explain in simple fashion 
the Church’s principal doctrines, her sanctifying function, and 
her role as perpetuator of Christ’s teachings. In straightforward, 
factual exposition, they show that the Church is the repository 
of written revelation, oral tradition and the doctrinal definitions 
of the popes and bishops; the administrator of Christ’s sacra- 
ments and the guardian and interpreter of God’s laws. With a 
compelling appeal that will be a delight to the non-Catholic 
inquirer and the Catholic who has forgotten more than he real- 
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izes, the authors present the record of the Church and let it 
speak simply for itself. 

This is not formally a book of apologetics. In fact, the authors 
have deliberately refrained from the presentation of proofs or 
argumentation lest the facts themselves which they present lose 
their forcefulness. Technical terms have been kept at a mini- 
mum to facilitate understanding by those of average intelligence. 
Everything has been done to keep the book simple, clear, and 
readable for the inquiring non-Catholic at his first meeting with 
the Church. Just the facts of what the Church gives us are 
presented and nothing more. It is just enough, however, to 
whet the intellectual appetite of the searching non-Catholic try- 
ing to answer the question: What is the Catholic Church? Be- 
cause of this, priests will find this an ideal first book for inquirers 


to read. 
Tuomas E. LANGER 


The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 

Marquette University, now observing 
its 75th Anniversary, is offering for 
Teachers of Religion, a Graduate Pro- 
gram in Theology, leading to the Degree 
of Master of Arts. 1956 Summer Ses- 
sion—June 18 to July 27. For informa- 
tion, write to: Dean of Graduate School, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
53RD ANNUAL N.C.E.A. CONVENTION 

Plan now to attend the 53rd Annual 
Convention of The National Catholic 
Educational Association at Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Missouri, April 3rd 
through 6th. All the latest educational 
aids will be on display at this important 
N.C.E.A. convention. Delegates and 
visitors will have a splendid opportunity 
to observe them in exhibits arranged by 
firms from all parts of the United States 
during these days. 
CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, your School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fabrics by Moore, adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 
fabrics are woven from color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
po urities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 

mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 

Write to: E. R. Moore Com , Fabric 
Selector SR24, 982 W. D n St., Chi- 
cago 18, 
BLACKBOARDS 

The Acme Slate Blackboard Company 
has available a “Do-It-Yourself Kit” for 
re-surfacing blackboards. No paint or 
sanding machines used. Also available, 
for your installation, or by Acme, are 
blackboards of slate, comp, steel or glass; 
in addition to cork bulletin boards, cut 
to measure. Write to: Acme Slate Black- 
nae Co., 254 Third St., Brooklyn 15, 


CLASS RING: 

Now, regardless =| the size of the class, 
Jenkins can supply custom rings especial- 
ly designed for Catholic schools, with the 
school name around the stone. Write for 
brochure with complete price informa- 
tion to: J. Jenkins Sons Co., Inc., 2601 
W. Lexington St., Baitimore 23, Md. 
POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1800 Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., through College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, profitable sou- 
venir items. For information and price 
list on various articles, write to: W. C. 


Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
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PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 

The Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society announces the availability of new 
teaching-aid —— on the Stations of 
the Cross. Illustrated by Liturgical ar- 
tist Steele Savage, each of the 14 Sta- 
tions is in full color, on 9% x 18% posters, 
and suitable for mounting or framing. 
Varnish finish insures easy cleaning and 
long life. In addition to classroom use, 

ters are ideal for sick or infirmed. 
rite to: Catechetical Guild Educational 

Society, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 
JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 

Now available, by popular request, re- 
rints of the article Juvenile Courtships, 
+ the Very Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., of the Department of Sacred 
Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. This article appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with thirty years of experience in success- 
ful fund raising campaigns, have avail- 
able a staff of thoroughly trained experts 
to discuss your fund raising program. 
They are the exclusive owners of the 
“Fair Share” plan. For consultation with- 
out obligation, write to: Thomas Richard 
Finn & Associates, 15 West Tenth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
CUSTOM MADE CLOAKS AND MANTLES 

Custom made Sister’s cloaks and man- 
tles, Bishop and Monsignor cassocks, con- 
fessional cloaks, zimmaras, trousers and 
birettas are being offered by H. De Mattie 
Company, clerical tailors. For price list 
and further information, write to: H. De 
Mattie Co., 538 Park Place, New York 
CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 


BERNADETTE AND THE LADY 


by HERTHA PAULI 


The beloved story of the 
and the great miracle of 


ST. ISAAC AND THE INDIANS 


by MILTON LOMASK 


Missionary to the Mohawks in the 17th century, 
he met his death at their hands. 


Already Published: 


WONDERFUL 


VISION 
BOOKS 


The widely-acelaimed 


NEW... 


series of stirring 
biographies for young Catholics from 9 to 
15. Each has the Imprimatur. ONLY $1.95 


ST. PIUS X: 
by WALTER DIETHELM, 0.S.B. 


The impoverished Italian farm boy who was des- 
tined to become Pope Pius X. Mar. 23 


FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY 
by VIRGINIA LEE BISHOP and JIM BISHOP 


The beloved chaplain of World War | who inspired 
his “Fighting 69th’’ to heroism. Mar. 23 


peasant girl, her vision, 
Lourdes. Published 


Published 


ST. JOHN BOSCO and the CHILDREN’S SAINT, DOMINIC 


SAVIO; ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES; FATHER MARQUETTE and the GREAT RIVERS; 
ST. FRANCIS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


“The stamp of qua 


lity is all over them. The writing is of a high order; fine subjects 


are honestly dealt with in a way intelligible and attractive to boys and girls.’ 


FARRAR, STRAU 


—Catholic Transcript 
Send for complete VISION BOOKS brochure 


S & CUDAHY 101 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 3, N. Y. 


The N 


the instructions. 
and chapels. 


Edition by 


Printed in 
paper, silk 


Ready February 28th 


The new ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATUS is the 
complete official text for Holy Week as prescribed by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. 
ing this coming Palm Sunday. 
Week, as well as the Ordinary of the Mass and the complete text of 


Please place your orders now to insure early delivery. 


Apostolic See. 


Roman Missal in large quarto, 9 X 121% inches. 


Westminster 


in answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 


ew Ordo for Holy Week 


The new Ordo becomes effective and bind- 
It contains all the rites for Holy 


This Ordo is indispensable for all parishes, churches 
Casa Editrice Marietti, Publishers to the Holy 


red and black on deluxe, toned, handworked 
markers—identical in size with the Marietti 


Imitation leather, with tabs $6.50 
Black linen finish with tabs $4.75 


> > @ < 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Maryland 


- 
| 
= 


Keady soon ! 


| STUDENTS MANUAL 


cm 


to accompany 


CIVILIZATION FOR MODERN TIMES 


by 
NICHOLAS A WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 


and 
JOHN L. WHITE, S.M., M.A. 


Price: 85¢ Discount to schools 
A valuable teaching aid! New—helpful— 


Instructive workbook for students. 
Special Features — — — 


® Can be used for DAILY work or WEEKLY tests. 


¢ SAVES the teacher the LABOR of composing tests and 
quizzes. 


¢ Embraces a wide variety of testing devices. 
* Insures frequent drilling in the MAIN POINTS of history. 
Copy will be sent on approval for 20 days examination. If 


adopted our bill will be cancelled for the examination copy. 
ANSWER BOOK also available when adopted. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY! 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION! 


A GRADUATE PROGRAM 
in 
Theology 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF ARTS 


1956 Summer Session 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


June 18-July 27 
1956 Course Offerings: For Information Write: 


Fundamental Theology, The 
Church of Christ, Theology 
of Grace, Ascetical Theology. 


Dean of Graduate 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Marquette Is Now Observing Its 75th Anniversary 


School, 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
45 WEST 46ruH STREET NEW YORK CITY-36 


Everything for the 
b+ + + +4 
TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING + 
STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS Ht t 
SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 
BORDER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE “= 
FOOTLIGHTS COSTUMES 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE HH a 
SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS a HH 
HH HH 
WORKING MODELS 
CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


CIRCLE 5-5870 
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“SALE OR RENTAL” 


for 
KINDERGARTEN 


tention. 
ises, no 
you may 


pople—wh 
Write 


Book Manuscripts Considered 
A publisher with standards invites your at- 
No condescending, misleading prom- 


honest, selective subsidy publishing by book 


high-pressure sales devices—such as 
already have experienced. Just 


ich is rare enough! 
or mail our manuscript directly: 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


GRADE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGE 
CONFIRMATION 
GOWNS 
for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


All garments tho- 
roughly sterilized, 
disinfected and 
pressed before 
shipment is made. 


Mr. Corey, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 


FASTER READING FOR GIFTED AND 


Songs AVERAGE STUDENTS, TOO! 
Self-help learning aids to delight 
_ your students with dramatic gains 
in speed and comprehension. 
AVR RATEOMETER reading 
accelerator 
AVR EYE-SPAN TRAINE 
AUDIO VISUAL” slides 


RESEARCH Easy to use 
531 S. PLYMOUTH CT. Dept. 


for EFFECTIVE 
Elementary Science 


use “SCIENCE KIT.” All the equipment 
needed (over 80 pieces) in sturdy ply- 
wood case. Clear, easily understood 
manuals that simplify preparation and as- 
sure effective classes by teachers without 
science training. Over 50,000 in use. Re- 
placement Service. The Schools of 19 Di- 
oceses are now using Science Kits!” 
Saves TIME—EFFORT—MONEY! 


“SCIENCE KIT” 
Box 69 *® Tonawanda, N.Y. 


BETTER, 


7.50 
durable effective 
R63 CHICAGO 5 


Send for illustrated circular, 
no obligation. 
LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO. 
RACE AND FourTH STREETS 
6, Pa. 


Tel.: MArket 7-3873 


NEW MICROSCOPE 


, ALL METAL - - ~- FULL FINE ADJUSTMENT 
Most foolproof of all student models. 


€&=Vodel GB2 
10X Ocular 
Objectives: 
16 mm. (10X) 
4 mm. (44X) 
Plano/concave Mirror 
Full fine adjustment 
Disc Diaphragm 

$118.00 


Case if desired $8.00 


MODEL GKM3 => 
Medical-Bacteriological 
5X and 10X Oculars 
Objectives: 
16 mm. (10X) 
4 mm. (44X) 
1.8 mm. oil immersion) 
Abbe Condenser with Iris 
GRADUATED mechanical 
stage 


= Carrying Case 
Write for descriptive circular n vantity old microsco 
THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 
5868 Broadway Chicago 40, Illinois 


MODEL GB2 
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See these hooks BUSWELL - BROWNELL - SAUBLE 
Booths F10 and Fi2 ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


t the Nati . : j 
at the National This outstandingly teachable series of new 


Catholic 
h arithmetics offers more than usual help for 
Educational 
7 both pupil and teacher. For the teacher—ex- 
Meeting 
traordinarily comprehensive manuals. For 


April 3-6 
St. Louis Kiel 


Auditorium 


St Louin Misouri AND COMPANY 


the pupil—unusually understandable books 
and workbooks. Ask for circular No. 311. 


Home Office: BOSTON 


| 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 | 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 | 
| 


Subscribe today to 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


(Formerly Primitive Man) 


Publication of the 
CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE 
Edited by the Dept. of Anthropology 
The Catholic University of America 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) 


SOME RECENT CONTENTS: 


® Pygmies and Pygmoids: Twides of Tropical Africa Rev. Martin Gusinde, S.V.D 
®@ Rock Paintings of South Africa Abbe Henri Breuil 
® Reflections on the Plains Indians Robert H. Lowie 
@ Mohave Fishing Equipment and Methods William James Wallace 
® Nuer Spear Symbolism ; Dr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
® Anthropological Investigations of The Bushmen of South Africa 


Rev. Martin Gusinde, S.V.D. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year Single Issue 75¢ 
> 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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NOW IN ITS 
68th YEAR 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 
Review 


This monthly publi- 
cation of The Catholic 
University of America, 
with contributors of 
national and interna- 
tional reputation, is 
issued cum approba- 
tione superiorum and 
ranks highest in pres- 
tige in the ecclesias- 
tical world. It should 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 
parochial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 
Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


© Some Recent Papal Pronouncements on the Training of 
Teaching Sisters Bishop Joseph M. Marling 


® Juvenile Courtships V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
® Yardstick Modesty Rev. Robert Paul Mohan, S.S. 
® Background and Highlights of Evanston Rev. John A. Hardon, SJ. 
The Holy Shroud and the Holy Face Rev. Walter M. Abbott, S.J. 
Can Nothing Be Said for State “Right to Work” Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. 
Our Lady of the Canticle Rev. Francis X. Curley, S.J. 
The Ecclesiastical Orders of Knighthood —..Rev. James Van der Veldt, O.F.M. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 

Special Rate for Seminrians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
* The Catholic University of America, __ 
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be on every priest's table and 
in every seminary and univer- 
sity library. 
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